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PREFACE 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

(abridged) 

This syllabus is published as it is being worked out in pnc- 
tice at the University of Southern California. While not in a 
finished form, it represents a beginning in what may be an 
important direction. The work of teaching in the fidd of die 
social sciences is handicapped through lack of an adequate oouise 
of study that will introduce the student to the gieneral field and 
at the same time give him a comprehensive outlook. Whfle this 
outline does not represent such an adequate course, it is. printed 
in its present shape in order that it may be improved as die 
result of criticism. 

The increasing interest in the study of society and of sodetary 
problems by thinking people has created a growing demand for 
social science courses in the colleges. The need is not entirely 
for upper division and graduate students, but also for college 
freshmen and sophomores and students in the normal schools. 
The general method of meeting this demand is to offer courses 
dealing in an apparently disconnected way with economics, gov- 
ernment, history, et cetera. 

There is need for a course of study which will introduce the 
student to the field of the social sciences. It shoidd give him a 
broad, comprehensive outlook at the beginning of his college 
work and prepare him for and arouse his interest in further 
work in the individual social sciences. This study should make 
it possible for him to choose his life-activity with reference to 
all die activities of society and assist him more or less perma- 
nently in keeping his life-work properly oriented and fitted into 
its proper place in the life-work of society. 
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I Such a course may well be given, not from the uncorrelated 

of view of the respective social sciences, but from a 

icietary point of view. It should clearly indicate that a good 

r of society should be produced before producing the 

wyer, the engineer, the physician, or any other professional 

Ir occupational type.' It should emphasize the fact that the 

lualitics which make good members of communities are more 

"mportant than the accomplishments of life.' It should be 

Based upon the proposition that the relations of men to one 

(nother are more important than the relations of men to nature.' 

t should never overlook the fact that the ideal of the United 

■tates today, of individual power and success, instead of being 

\ socializing agency, may become the chief instrument for dis- 

alving the social order itself.' The course of study in ques- 

1 should show the solidarity of society and the interdepend- 
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From the student's point of view, this course is essentially 
based on concrete situations. In the case of each of the various 
sets of factors in social progress (as outlined in the syllabus), 
the student is expected as far as possible to make a study of some 
actual concrete situation or social movement in which the re- 
^>ective set of factors is clearly evident. The student is asked 
to point out in his own way how the other factors in the given 
situation or historical social movement are related to the one 
under study at the given time, how people in present or past 
society, solve or have solved social problems, et cetera. By the 
time the course is completed, the student will have made an in- 
tensive study of several concrete situations and movements. 
From the instructor's point of view, the aim is not that of teach- 
ing concepts chiefly, but rather^ that of teaching actual social 
experiences and movements and of developing the concepts only 
as they appear necessary. 

The student may be asked to subscribe to such a magaeine as 
the Survey, nn which regular assignments for class discussions 
may be made. The magazine will assist the student in keeping 
alive to present-day social changes. An occasional debate may 
be arranged for four or six members of the class on an apropos 
topic. To give over a class period once in a month to a live 
debate on some phase of the topic under discussion at the time 
will add to the value of the course. 

The writer received the fundamental idea of the syllabus and 
the stimulus for attempting to develop the idea when a student 
in the classes of Professor Albion W. Small. Special acknowl- 
edgement of indebtedness should be made here to SchmoUer's 
Grundriss der Allgemeine Volkwirtschaftslehre. 

The chief object of this course of study, in brief, is to whet 
the student's appetite for more knowledge in the field of the 
social sciences, and to arouse within him early in his college 
course a strong desire to go ahead systematically with further 
work in each of the social science branches. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 

I Several changes will be noted in this edition. ( 1 ) TTie title 
s been changed to Introduction to Sociology. (2) The sylla- 
Ls form has been supplanted by the regular text-book style. 
p) The point of departure has been changed from a some- 
it abstract introduction, to a study of concrete social and 
o-historical facts. (4) Definite changes have been made in 
e analysis of the factors affecting social progress. The present 
s by no means satisfactory, but is considered an im- 
t over the previous one. It is to be used chiefly as a 
jisis for what may later seem to be a better classification. 
JB) The reading references have been entirely revised and 
■vided into two classes, one for introductorj' reading and the 
Bhcr for advanced study, (6) A similar revision has been 
|ade with reference to the suggested topics for investigation. 
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CHAPTER I 

'. ..-. 

The Population Basis of Social Piogrbss *I.V : 

• •• 

1. Elemental population facts. The field of aodologictf/' ^ 
study includes the social activities of all memben of Iiuiiiaa*y.t^ 
society. Vastness of numbers, a marvelous devdopmcnt from ' /'.• 
humble beginnings, and an intricate and complex arrs^ of social 
activities and institutions are some of die elemental social iacta. 

The population of the earth may be estimated (1917) as be- 
ing probably about 1,700,000,000. These figures can hardly be 
comprdiended. If all of diese human beings were able-bodied 
adults and could pass by a reviewing stand, die procession prac- 
tically would be endless. If they came in sin^ file, one every 
six feet, passing by at the rapid rate of one a second, sixty a 
minute, 3,600 an hour, day and ni^t, the procession would oon- 
dnue for more than half a century. 

TABLE I 

FopolatioD by Cootiiieiits (Eft 1917) 

Co M 't iniai s PoroLATam 

Asia 915,000,000 

Europe 445/NNMNW 

Americas 175,000,000 

Africa 160,000,000 

Ooeaaia 10,000,000 

Total 1,705,000,000 

Table I divides the population of die world into continental 
groups, according to an estimate made for 1917. The majority 
of human beings are seen to be living in Asia. 
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TABLE n 
Population by Nations 



.British Empire 
rhineae Empire 

■Rusaian Empire 

United Slates (including poiseasi 

France (iDcIuding pos 



Japan 



mpire 



POPULATIOH 

440,000,000 
410,000,000 
!7S,000.000 
110,000,000 
80,000,000 
80,000,000 
70,000,000 
50,000,000 
45.000,000 
40,000,000 
25,000,000 
160,000,000 



Total 1,705,000,000 

iTable II gives the population figures (Est. 1917) for the 
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lid just about the same possibilities of brain functioning. Dif- 
f rences in races are due, in the main, to differences in environ- 
Fundamentally, all races are the same in their possibilities 
f development. In the last analysts, the racial groups of the 

e but sections of one vast human brotherhood. 

I Density of popuiation is an important factor in the study of 

n society, A sparse population cannot develop a high dvil- 

|ation. The interstimulation of individuals is too infrequent 

r social growth. On the other hand, an over-populated region 

fcgets unhealthy and immoral conditions of living. Where 

|hole families (with lodgers or boarders included) live in 

room habitations, neither health nor moral conditions can 

lormal. Sparseness of population prevents social develc^)- 

t through lack of adequate stimuli. Too great density of 

Lpulation tends to make living conditions unhealthy from physi- 

, moral, and social standpoints. 
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|mit the birth-rate, the supply of unskilled labor would in time 
wages would accordingly rise and living conditions 
vould likewise improve. 

n With increase of wealth and development of intellectual 
bility is generally found a decreasing birth-rate. The classes 
I'hich ought to be the best able to give children a normal devel- 
pment seem to assume the responsibility least of all. The prob- 
of the birth-rate has many social phases. 
More than a century ago, Malthus, an English economist, 
pjected to what was then a prevailing belief, namely, that a 
tantly increasing population is a national necessity. He 
lointed out that there is a natural tendency for population to 
; faster than food supply. Hence, unless preventive 
mecks were to operate, social misery and the operation of cer- 
Jiin positive checks upon population would result. By preven- 
|ve checks upon population, Malthus meant, primarily, 
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thought. Recent studies by the best writers in die field indicate 
that the history of human society upon the earth extends over 
a period from 100,000 to 500,000 years, or even longer. 

The remains of primitive man have been foimd in a region 
extending from Java through India as far west as England. 
From this central strip of territory, man seems to have migrated 
far and wide. He went northeast into Mongolia and adjoining 
territory. He went southwest into Africa. He seems to have 
come over to America in prehistoric times when North America 
was connected by land with the Euro-Asiatic continent. 

Our knowledge of prehistoric society is based on several fac- 
tors. (1) There is the study of certain parts of the human 
skeleton which have been preserved in fossil state. The age of 
sudi remains is determined (a) by the nature of the geological 
strata in which they are imbedded, (b) by the nature of the 
associated fauna, and (c) by the comparative study of human 
skeletons. 

(2) There is the study of implements of various kinds 
which owe their preservation to the almost indestructible nature 
of the material of which they are composed. (3) Closely re- 
lated to the implements of flint, in the study of prehistoric man, 
are the monuments and the works of art which he made. (4) 
Further light for the study of prehistoric problems comes from 
the drawings upon the cave walls. 

The earliest period in the history of society is sometimes called 
the Paleolithic or Old Stone Age. At that time the use of 
metals was not known. While stone was used mainly, other 
materials such as bone, horn, shell, and wood were also used 
for tools and weapons. The implements of the Paleolithic Age 
were all of the rudest type and were neither ground nor pol- 
ished. They were simply roughly chipped. 

In the Paleolithic period, domesticated animals do not seem 
to have been known. Fire probably was not generally known. 
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1 consisted chiefly of uncooked vegetables and the raw flesh 
t fish and animals. 

I Professor R, R. Marett of the University of Oxford, telU 

ne story of how a party of which he was a member while 

; in Jersey, one of the islands of the English Channel, 

me upon a prehistoric hearth.' There were the big stones that 

i propped up the fire. There were the ashes. There were 

s of decayed bone, which proved to be the remains o( 

■ woolly rhinoceros, of reindeer, of two kinds of horse, in other 

^ords, of animals which have not lived in that given region 

r thousands of years and which belong to species long ago 

Iftinct. 

J In the next place, the food heap yielded thirteen human teeth. 
J>id the beasts eat the man, or the man cat the beasts, asks 
Brofessor Marett? This prehistoric picture is completed by the 
Batcment t] 
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die latter, are exceedingly numerous. In Ohio, for example, 
are many of these reminders of Neolithic times. 

Then came the so<alled Bronze Age of human society. The 
discovery and use of metals mark a definite step in social prog- 
ress. It seems that copper, in its native form, generally pre- 
ceded its use in a form mixed with tin or zinc The compound, 
bronze, was much harder and tougher and hence more useful 
than cq;>per. 

Cattle were supplanted by copper as a measure of value. The 
copper bars, it is interesting to note, were stamped with the image 
of animak which were once the standards of value, namely die 
cow, sheep, or dog. 

Iron was first used, it is believed, about 1000 B. C. Then 
began the so-called Iron Age. Implements were now made of 
that hard and valuable metal, iron. But the "Iron Age" in 
reality did not become worthy of that name until the latter part 
of the nineteenth century A. D. in England, when die use of 
steam-power gave to the industrial world the factory system 
and made iron and steel of such paramount importance. 

During the centuries preceding historic times, the develop- 
ment of tool-making is an outstanding feature. Migration was 
generally characteristic. Man was loosely related to the soil, 
hence was on the move, a great deal of the time. He worked 
in co-operation widi others. House-building, canoe-building, 
fishing, hunting were done in groups in communistic fashion. 

Mr. O. T. Mason has well said that whatever one's belief 
concerning the manner, the place, the time of man's advent upon 
the earth, a study of prdiistoric society shows that we must all 
agree that man was at first a houseless, unclothed being, with- 
out experience or skill — and that through human association he 
has adiieved his present hi^ dvilized level.^ 

*8ee Mason, Origins of Inviniion, 20. 
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I Within historic times, the chief emphasis in hunuui society 

o longer to be laid upon the materials of which human implc- 

lients are made but rather upon psychical matters. Ideas, be- 

lefs, desires, interests have come to be the central and guiding 

Ts in human life. It is to the discussion of these dynamic 

<rs that the bulk of this book is to be given. It is necessary 

laljze briefly the fact of social progress, including the con- 

Jituent factors. 

The fact and nature of social progress. The history 

y group of people generally shows periods of marked ad- 

: and also periods of retrogression. Human society, itself, 

p the last few decades of its history, has shown progress along 

intlcss lines. Compare the loose family life of the best peo- 

s among primitive tribes with the highly developed forms of 

e and affection that now characterize the best types of fami- 
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tjfpe, when the natiofiad and imriiutMpal 
of a President of the United States are 

Tiicsc common and somewtiat typical luiBLiatxBii 
duplicated a thousand-fold. They wiD sdSoe to make dear the 
assertion that in the long run and thron^^ me 
of time, human progress is a htL This fact of 
human achievement is of far-reaoung and 



Analysts of social prog res s may be made in the 
manner: (1) The human population of At eaiA 
advancing throu^ a long period of time from a amaD 
basis to its present large numhrrSb. It kas been 
from simple social organizations to ezceedjngjy 
Numbers, a long period of time, and an 
of organization constitute a basK factor in mcial progreHL 

(2) Odier basic factors are pfayncal and guigiJphk 
ences, biological laws, and psychological inii 



Among the leading phyncal and guigiJp h i c factors are 
raphy, fertflity of soiU »>d dimate. The bicdogical hnps rdat- 
ing to heredity and variation defi nite! i afioct homao 
Social advance is also based on the instinctii e, ^*>*»***^ and 
sdous psydiical reactions of individiiak. 

(3) In the third place, the a dvan c em ent of "*^«*"«*^ 
genetic basis as expressed through the kz and par e nta l 
and the family. (4) A sound personal and poUsc hy gieni c lilt 
tnduding high vitality is fismtial to progress. (5) In order 
to be an eflkient member of aodety, At mdividual oontinttally 
needs to be re-created. The recreative factors farm a fifth gmopu 

(6) The economic factors of land, labor in all its forms, and 
capital plays a fundamental rok in determming the devebpme nt 
of the human race. (7) The pcrfitical institution of gpvero- 
ment and a healthy attitude toward government by individoak 
tt necessary for the maintenance of social order and as a tool for 
guaranteeing social progress. 
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(8) Ethical factors such as rational and socialized standards 
f conduct in the lives of individuals arc of prime importance 
1 all phases of social development, (9) Esthetic factors as 
\pressed in the love of order, rhythm, and harmony Ue at the 
oundation of the universe, of society, and of social growth. 

(10) Educational factors such as educational needs and sys- 
trms have mapped out the paths of progress for society, 

(11) An underlying dynamic in society when other dynamics 
ail is represented by religious beliefs and faiths. 

(12) Gregarious instincts, human associations, social institu- 
ions as expressions of human co-operation and other associa- 
ional activities and organizations represent another and com- 
rehensive phase of social evolution. It is proposed to give in 

c concluding chapter of this book a summary of the methods 
Df accelerating social progress. The main factors, then, in 
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4. What do you understand by "social progress"? Describe 

an original illustration of social progress. 

5. What do you consider to be ten leading social problems 

at die present time in die world ? How do you define 
a social proUem? 

6. How do you distinguish between a social problem and an 

economic problem? 

7. What do you understand h^ a social science? Name five. 

8. In what sense is sociology a social science? 

9. What is die relation of socidogy to history? to andiro- 

pology? 

10. Define the term "society". 

11. What would you say are the five leading social institu- 

tions today? What is a social institution? 

12. What is die relation of sociology to socialism? 

13. What books have you read whidi are of a sociological 

nature? 

14. Name five sociological magazines or journals. 

15. What do you understand by a sociological point of view? 

16. What is the main purpose of stud3ring sociology? 

17. Is sociology a science? Is it scientific? 

18. What is die relation of sociology to social work? 

19. Name five leading social workers in the United States, 

indicating their respective fields of work. 

20. Is a large and constandy increasing population a national 

necessity? 
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TOPICS 

1. A Description of the Social Life of a Primitive Tribe. 

2. A Description of a Given Social Institution. 

3. A Description of the Origin of a Given Social Group 

Which You Helped to Organize. 

4. A Review of Blackmar and Gillin's Outlines of Sociology. 

5. A Review of Fairdiild's Outline of Applied Sociology. 

6. A Review of Hajres' Introduction to the Study of Sociology^ 

7. A Review of Tylor's Anthropology. 



ADVANCED TOPICS 

1. Your Analysis of the Nature of Social Progress. 

2. A Study of Social Progress in the United States. 

3. The Migration of Social Supremacy Among the Nations. 

4. The Contrasts Between Sociology and Socialism. 

5. The Relation of Sociology to Christianity. 

6. The Relation of Sociology to the Special Social Sciences. 

7. Five Best Examples of Social Progress. 

8. The Origin of Mankind on the Earth. 

9. The Life and Customs of the Bushmen (or of any other 

arrested group of people). 
10. Analysis of Five Factors Making for Progress in Your 
Community. 



CHAPTER II 

|eocraphic. Biologic, and Psychologic Bases of Social 
Progress 

Geographic influences. Geologic and astronomic 

-J, The earth as the home of human beings underwent a 
Ing series of changes before mans' appearance thereon. A few 
■ude, stone implements have been found in the deposits belong- 
Ig to the comparatively recent glacial epochs — "a sitent testi- 
mony to the appearance of man." Then came the long struggle 
Ktween earth and man before historical times, and man's su- 
remacy over other forms of life. One of the most interesting 
T studies is geology, which concerns itself with that "orderly 
[ the once uninhabitable 
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groups the domination of geographic conditions is marked.^ 
Early human groups developed in those sections of the earth 
where food could be obtained most easily. 

''The first dense massing of human population was in that 
wonderful valley, six hundred miles long "with an average 
breadth of seven miles, over which every summer from im- 
memorial time the Nile has spread the rich black silt of the 
Abysinnian hills." There should also be mentioned the Eu- 
phrates Valley. Today the largest aggregations of people are 
located in the valley of the Ganges, the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 
Po, the Rhine, the Thames, the Hudson, and the Mississippi. 

On the other hand, in regions where the soil is non-fertile 
or where lack of rainfall has created barren, boundless, arid 
plains, there population is sparse and there are found "restless, 
rootless people." As Miss Semple has said, migration alone is 
permanent; and although the people are constantly moving, 
progress stands still. More or less regular migration does not 
permit the accumulation of any wealth outside of that which 
can move itself — such as flocks and herds. The supply of cloth- 
ing and utensils is meagre; furniture in the tents is unknown. 
There is little or no opportunity for such groups of people to 
attain historical prominence.^ 

In desert regions, only the marauding groups survive. "Rob- 
ber/' thus, becomes a title of honor. The harsh life of desert 
regions makes the Arab the hardiest and the bravest of mankind. 
The spirit of independence is encouraged by the environment. 
Political organization is meagre. The desert is the last part of 
die earth to yield to conquest by outside powers — because of 
the di£Bculty in overcoming the physical conditions of the environ- 
ment, and because of the independent, brave spirit of the in- 
habitants. 



^See GiddingB, Principles of Sociologf, 82 ff. 

"See Semple, The Influence of Geographic Environment Ch. I. 
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I As an illustration of the customs with reference to esituig, it 
s been said that one meal of a European would suffice for six 
rabs. The conditions of life are so harsh and the opportunities 
r individual growth are so few, that there is practically no 

■lange in customs, mode of life, or beliefs from generation to 

leneration. 
Reference may be made here to the so-called desert-bom genius 
■ religion. The human mind finding so little of concrete 

|itercst turns to contemplation. The "immense monotony" of 
i desert environment develops in the mind of the individual 
: impression of unity, and a gravitation toward monotheism 
;urs in the mind that is inclined toward reflection upon 
ligious matters. The deserts of Syria and Arabia have played 

I role in the origin of the leading monotheistic religions of the 

|rorld — Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Christianity. 
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nities for occupation, more opportunities for achievement. The 
larger die area under one political control, the greater the 
economic and political independence. Because of its vast area 
and natural resources die United States has been enabled to 
maintain a protective tariff. Russia's immense area has been 
called die military ally on which she can most surely count, and 
the length of die road to Moscow has been considered as a lead- 
ing factor in converting Ni4>oleon's victory into a defeat. 

Largeness of area is likely to mean a large number of points 
of contact widi other peoples. It generally means large access 
to ocean highways and to the establishing of .many international 
relationships. Largeness of area gives in time a wide outlook 
upon life on the part of individuals and "a continental element 
in the national mind." 

More important even dian the size of the area in which the 
group lives, is the location of the group. The location of die 
Phoenicians, in part, made them the middlemen between die 
Orient and the Occident. The location of Holland at the 
mouth of the Rhine waterway, in part, gave her die maritime 
supremacy of the world for several centuries. 

Influence of oceans, coast lines, and inland waterways. For 
long centuries, the broad expanse of the oceans was a bar to 
human advance. But the "flow of stream and ebb of tide have 
sooner or later, sdrred the curiosity of land-bom barbarians." 
"The eternal unrest of moving waters" has always kept up a 
continual knocking at the doors of human inertia. Man in 
timid fashion or involuntarily has followed ocean currents and 
trade winds to the ends of the eardi. 

The ocean has called forth many inventions — first, floats and 
rafci; then devices for securing duplacenients; and in recent 
decades, floating sea moosten and "submeriibica." The ocean 
has developed qiecial occupadont for imo, and tboaaaadi eat 
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hiploycd as fishermen, sailors, in the navy service, and on ocean 



I The question is sometimes asked : Why is three-fourths of the 
lirth's surface composed of water? But a moment's reflection 
|iows that the world would have been poorer if the proportion 
f land and water had been reversed. The different branches 
f the human family would have resembled one another more 
Josely, and similarity of types probably would have hindered 
1 development. Further, it is necessary that a large pro- 
lortion of the earth's surface be water, in order to furnish a 
nfall sufficient for the existence of life on the remaining 
lortion. 

I A population residing near mouths of rivers has marked 
^graphic advantages. There is opportunity for inland trade 
The population tends to become cosmo- 
, alluvial soil yields large returns. The 



t^>l >j 
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usually found a wide zone of food supply and habitation. On 
the one side of the Himalayas, is the vast population of India; 
on the other, the scattered nomadic tribes of Tibet. The west- 
em si(le of the Scandinavian range (Norway) feels the warm 
air of the Atlantic westerlies; the eastern side (Sweden) experi- 
ences the rigor of a sub-arctic climate. 

High altitudes with their long, severe winters stimulate in* 
dustries in the home. Almost everjrwhere, native mountain 
industries have reached a marked degree of specialization. The 
carving of articles from wood, the manufacture of artistic metal 
work in silver and copper, the manufacture of the famous 
Kashmir shawls, and of the finest violin strings in the world 
indicate the nature of mountain industries. 

A mountain environment develops the spirit of independence 
in the inhabitants. The conquest of mountain peoples is always 
expensive — an invader has two enemies to fight, the rough moun- 
tain environment and the armed foe. 

Every aspect of environment makes against social integration, 
and political dismemberment is the inherent weakness of moun- 
tain peoples. Political consolidation is always forced upon them 
from without. The Swiss Republic may be dted as the result, 
in part, of threatened encroachments from outside groups. 

Mountains make for conservatism, for little reaches the moun- 
tain-dweller from the outside world to stimulate him. Religion 
remains orthodox to the last degree, and antiquated customs and 
languages abound. ''To have and to hold" is the motto. The 
mountains are often museums of social antiquity. 

The mountain-dweller develops a marked suspicion toward 
strangers. His loves and hates, as instanced by feuds of moun- 
tain peoples, are pronounced. But when he comes down to 
the plains and to the cities to live, he is likely to be a formidable 
competitor because of strong muscles, unjaded nerves, iron pur- 
poses, and indifference to luxury.^ 

'See Semple, ibid, Ch. XVI. 
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\lnfiuence of climatf. Climate fixes the location of human 
Arctic latitudes, high altitudes, and arid regions draw 
le dead-line for all life. Moisture is essential to all those 
Irms of life upon which human existence depends. 
I A mean annual temperature of approximately 50 degrees 
^hrenheit seems to be best for human progress. A mean annual 
mperaturc of 70 degrees Fahrenheit is too enervating, while 
L average of 30 degrees gives mankind too many obstacles to 
wercome. 

I Most of the civilized groups of the world live where the 
[tihide is between 100 and 1000 feet above sea-Icvel. A very 
lall pcrcentaiie of the world's population lives 5000 feet or 
a-level. 

J Thirty to fifty inches of rainfall seem to be necessary for 
le growth of vegetable life, upon which domesticated animals 
|d man live. No groups of people of any significance develop 
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With the Southerners of the Tropics, the prevailing rule is 
diat oi "easy come, easy go." They therefore feast, and then 
famine ; they su£fer greatly in a crisis. But everjrwhere a cold 
climate puts "a steadying hand upon the human heart and 
brain," and gives "an autumn tinge to life." 

Tropical and temperate zones are complementary regions of 
trade. The hot belt of the earth produces numerous useful 
forms of life that never grow in colder countries. A much 
shorter list of products combined, however, with greater indus- 
trial e£Bciency is restricted to the Temperate 2^ne. 

The migration of people from colder to tropical or sub-trop- 
ical regions is followed by enervation of the individual and loss 
of group efficiency. This result is due in part ( 1 ) to debilitat- 
ing heat and (2) to easier conditions of living. Germans who 
have colonized sub-tropical Brazil are reported as showing 
marked deterioration. 

Miss Semple has succinctly said that man was bom in the 
Tropics but grew up in the Temperate 2^ne. Where he has 
remained in the Tropics he has suffered arrested development. 
"As far as his development is concerned, his nursery (the 
Tropics) has kept him a child." If the Tropics have been the 
cradle of humanity, then, continues Miss Semple, the Temperate 
Zone has been die cradle and school of civilization. It is diiefly 
when human groups pushed out into the Temperate regions that 
they progressed. The Temperate Zones seem to have provided 
just about enough stimuli and enough obstacles for the maximimi 
encouragement of human progress.^ 

Importance of natural resources. Social progress has de- 
pended fundamentally upon the natural resources of the earth. 
Of these, the greatest is the soil. The soil is a source of all life 
— from it, in part, comes all food, the mateijals from which 
clothing is made and with which houses are built. 

^8ee Semple, ibid., Ch. XVII. 
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I Density of population has been doseiy related to fertility of 

A fertile soil tends to iceep a people from migrating. 
I People have been negligent as to the conservation of the soil. 
I is reported that in the United States the farms lose $500,- 

0,000 in value, yearly, because the rich top-soil is allowed to 
I washed off and drained off into the rivers. It has been also 

wide-spread custom to allow the cultivators of the soil to rob 
Isteadily of the elements that produce good crops and not to 
It back into the soil equivalent returns. As a result, the term 
lut" farms has become common. 

On the other hand, where a conservation policy has been pur- 
led the situation is different. In the German provinces which 
: been cultivated it is said for more than 1800 years and 
licre the soil is naturally not so productive nor the climate so 
Ivorable as in the United States, the wheat-yield there averages 
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Water-power is another natural resource which should be con- 
served. It is estimated that in the United States there is run- 
ning idly over falls, dams, and so forth, over 30,000,000 horse- 
power of energy. It is said that enough power in this way is 
allowed to go unused, to run every factory, to turn every wheel, 
to move every electric car, and to supply every ligjit and power 
station in the country. 

A leading problem which faces human society is the conser- 
vation of these natural resources. Conservation does not mean 
the locking up of natural resources, nor a hindrance to progress 
in any direction, but that individuals and groups of people shall 
be required to use these resources in the light of the needs of 
future generations of people. 

Securing control of the geographic environment. Man, in a 
sense, has been a product of the earth's surface, as Miss Semple 
has said. The earth, to an extent, has mothered him, has fed 
him, has set him tasks, has directed his thoughts, and has con- 
fronted him with difficulties that have strengthened his body 
and developed his mental possibilities. It is true that "the 
geographic element in the long history of human development 
has been operating strongly and operating persistently." It has 
been a stable force. It has "never slept." 

It is also true that man has been so noisy about the way that 
he has "conquered Nature" and that Nature has been so silent 
in her persistent influence over man, that the geographic factors 
in social advance are frequently overlooked. An age-long 
problem with which mankind has been dealing is the struggle 
with the physical environment. In the early days of the race 
the geographic factors dominated the advancement of man more 
or less completely. During the succeeding generations there has 
gone on a world-wide powerful conflict. Today man's depend- 
ence upon nature is far less conspicuous and clearly less arbitrary 
than in early times. He is no longer as subject to the caprices 
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I nature as formerly. He is beginning to conquer both time 

Id space. Social progress is marked by a decreasing amount of 

vidua! attention (relatively) to physical matters and to an 

treasing amount of thoughtful interest in the higher spiritual 

Kiational phases of life. 

I2. Biologic influences. Inffuence of heredity. Every 

mber of society is subject to the laws of heredity. He starts 

|t in life with certain inherited tendencies. His stature, the 

of his eyes, the shape of his nose, the color of his hair, and 

t whole physical make-up are so determined. Even his mental 

laracteristics, such as instincts, temperament, and general rcsist- 

e to disease are likewise aflccted. 

V great deal of study has been given to the methods by which 

tdity operates. Characteristics or "characters," as the biol- 

list uses the term, seem to he transmitted as units. For exam- 
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generation. It is impossible to tell the pure brown (from 
which Uue can not be inherited) from the hybrid brown (from 
which the ''recessive'' blue may be inherited), except by obser- 
vation of the offspring of the given individuaL The mhe ri t an oe 
of unit characters and the operation of the factors of domtnance 
and reoessiveness are phases of die ''Mendelian laws'* of in- 
heritance — named otfter Mendel who first d i scovered diem 
while working with garden peas. 

It has been found upon study of a large number of cases that 
widi a few exceptions, offspring deviate less dian dieir parents 
from die average of die whole group— there is a tendency to 
regress to the group average. Tnts law of regression makes for 
group stability of characters. 

Defects of die physical and neural structure of the indi- 
vidual may be inherited, althougji knowledge in this oonnectioa 
I is meagre. V/hjtn the two parents are related, bodi are likely 
to have the same weak strains and offspring are therefore ni 
increased danger, perhaps two-fold, of inheriting physical or 
mental defects. 

Certain human dtaracterbtics sodi as old age, poverty, crone 
are not inherited, as sudi. In the case of old age, or loogevityy 
traits or characters such as a hig^ vital resistance, and absence 
of defects of bodfly structure are inherited. These diaracter- 
istics togedier widi a favorable environment guarantee old age, 
or a long life. 

In die case of paupersm or crime, sudi traits as mental 
defectiveness or feeble-mindedness may have been inherited. The 
inheritance of feeble-mindedness plus a phlegmatic temperament 
may lead to poverty. Feeble-mindedness plus an energetic tem- 
perament is likely to lead to delinquency and crime. 

Influence of variation. Every individual in his iidieritanoe 
has been subject to die laws of variation. Variations from 
parent forms appear during the organism's period of develop- 
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As to the causes or the operation of variation little is yet 



There are two kinds of variation; variability and mutation, 
riability refers to small fluctuations in any and every charac- 
!stic but always centering about an average or mean. Of a 
lusanj children of given parents it is possible to determine 
tc definitely their general distribution as to height. It can 
told beforehand quite accurately how many of the thousand 
Idren will vary three inches or more either way from the 

■erage height of the parents taken as a group. 
Mutations are abrupt changes from the average or type of 

Ic parents to a new type, which becomes a new center of 

riability. In the case of variability the offspring tend to he 
the group average than do the immediate parents. In 

e case of mutations the offspring desert the old group aver- 
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wor)c out a program whereby every child may be well born. 
The science aims to develop the principles of heredity in their 
application to human life. 

The idea is, first, by educational and by legal means to dis- 
courage the marriage of persons who are unfit physically and 
mentally. The aim is to discourage unworthy parenthood. It 
is planned to segregate feeble-minded men and women by sexes 
in public institutions and thus to prevent them from reproduc- 
ing their kind. It is also planned to forbid the marriage of 
those whose health is below a certain standard. In line with 
this idea some ministers have announced that they would unite 
in marriage only those persons who produced health certificates 
from a reputable physician. In this connection it may be added 
that it is within the power of the government to raise by degrees 
the standards of health demanded of those who desire a license 
to marry. Thus the eugenist hopes to secure a more healthy 
race of men and women. 

More important than the program just mentioned, however, 
is a second and more positive method. In public opinion the 
eugenist plans to establish new and higher standards concerning 
marriage. It is pointed out that attractions such as wealth or 
titles or position in society too often determine marriage. It is 
further shown that such attractions may be entirely false attrac- 
tions as far as justifying any given marriage is concerned. 

High vitality and sound health are emphasized as more funda- 
mental attractions for marriage than wealth or titles or position 
in society. The eugenist makes clear the point that young people 
from childhood should be trained to regard high vitality and 
sound health as a first essential in an ideal man or woman. If 
this is done, then this ideal for young people will determine their 
personal fancy and will deternune even their "falling in love." 
The aim is not to eliminate "falling in love," but to put it upon 
a new level of high vitality and sound health. Thus would the 
eugenist definitely contribute to the progress of mankind. 
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Psychologic influences. Instincts and emotions. Most 
liporunt among the inherited tendencies are the psychical char- 
es known as instincts. These are inborn psychic tendcn- 
i, biologically transmitted. A given sense impression sets o£E 
te mode of behavior, which is the same in all members 
I the species. 

I Instincts represent ways of acting which have been die most 
Bcccssful in the past. They result in modes of behavior which 
lomote either (1) the welfare of the individual, such as the 
■f-p reservation instinct, or (2) the continuance of the group, 
the sex-instinct, or (3) the welfare of the group, such 
I the gregarious instina. 

lAlI that the individual does or thinks is built upon the in- 
Incts. All social institutions can be considered as super-struc- 
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Sympathy, su ggestib ility, irrtitation. In addition to die in- 
stincts and the more pnmary emotions there are certain general 
innate tendencies wfaidi function in social progress. Sympathy, 
or "feeling with" b a powerful social factor. When one has 
sympathy for another, he can put himself in the other s place 
and get the other's point of view — an exercise whidi is essential 
in the development of a socialized individual, and in solving 
many social problems, sudi as those related to the controversies 
between capital and labor. 

Suggestibility is another general, innate tendency whidi makes 
one open, unconsciously and consciously, to follow the lead of 
others. Children are highly suggestible. They lack knowledge, 
and also organization of the knowledge which they possess. 
Further, because of "the superior size, strength, knowledge, and 
reputation of their elders," they are thrown into a state of sub- 
mission. Because of their suggestibility, children acquire rapidly 
the knowledge and beliefs of their social environment^ 

Imitation is closely related to suggestibility. It refers pri- 
marily to the copying by one person of the actions of another. 
In a broader sense it includes the adopting of the ideas and 
beliefs of others. Suggestibility and imitation function together 
to secure the spread of new ways of doing, of new ideas and 
inventions, from the leaders to all the members of the group. 

The tendency to play should be mentioned in the list of the 
g^nMral, innate diaracteristics. Play in a large way furnishes 
preparation for life. The plays of the kitten serve as a prepara- 
tion for catching mice. The plays of a girl with her dolls are a 
preparation for motherhood. The plays of a boy with his toy 
soldiers indicate interests of a more or less strenuous nature, and 
serve as a training in that direction. 

Besides the instincts, emotions, and the general innate tenden- 
cies (sympathy, suggestibility, imitation, play), there are the 

'See McDoagal], ihid., 100 ff. 
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Intiments which represent a part of the psychical equipment of 

individual and which function in social progress. A senti- 

: refers to the organization of our emotional dispositions 

t the various objects or groups of objects which excite them. 

typical sentiments are love and hate. These are powerful 

Brces in developing social or anti-social conduct. 

\ Closely relatfd to and growing out of the sentiments of love 

ate is the sentiment of self-respect and the development 

f self -consciousness and of the social self. The origin of these 

n a large way social and will be discussed in a later chapter. 

J Habits. On the basis of instincts, the individual begins life. 

|ut the social environment presents so many new problems that 

individual is unable to cope with them instinctively. More 

ess conscious attention is centered upon making necessary 

Kjustments. Consciousness comes to the foreground, and new 

' if repeated becomes a 
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Consciousness and its three phases. Consciouness, in the 
strict sense of the word, arises whenever there is an obstacle to 
be overcome or a problem to be solved which the instincts and 
the habits cannot meet. .Consciousness has three phases : feeling, 
thinking, willing; or affective, cognitive, and volitional. 

The feeling side of consciousness has been defined as the agree- 
able or disagreeable tone of consciousness. The feelings evaluate 
activities on the basis of past racial and individual experience. 
The suggestion of a given activity to an individual causes a 
pleasant feeling or a pleasant tone of consciousness, according 
to the nature of the individual's experience in that particular. 

The thinking side of consciousness evaluates activities with 
reference to the present and the future. Reasoning, the highest 
characteristic of the thinking side of consciousness, can conceive 
of factors neither present in time nor space. Reasoning functions 
to help the individual to adjust himself to a perfectly universal 
environment* 

All of the scientific inventions of the past, all of the develop- 
ment of the arts, all of the control over nature are the product, 
largely, of reason. It is to be hoped that man will in time, 
through reasoning, be able to master his social and spiritual 
environment as he has mastered in a measure his physical envi- 
ronment. 

The volitional phase of consciousness may be referred to 
here as the choosing side of consciousness, or as consciousness 
choosing. Each organism is a more or less independent center 
of activity. It is not entirely subject to its environment and its 
heredity. It has the power in itself of making choices. If each 
organism had to respond to all stimuli, it would go to pieces 
neurologically. 

'See McDougall, ibiJ, and Ellwood, Sociology in its Psychological 
AsfecU, Ch. XI. 
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I Because of this choosing side of consciousness and of the ability 
I carry the chosen idea or program into action, the individual 
t directly subject to his environment. There is a certain 

largin of freedom. This margin varies with individuals and 
|ith environments. It is likely to dwindle when health breaks. 
1 tends to dwindle when poverty increases or when an atmo- 

•here of vice and crime develops. It is far more difficult for one 
■■ought up in an environment of extreme poverty, I'lcc, and 
e to live a social, constructive life than it is for one who is 

Rained in an environment of love, good will, and social interest. 
I In conclusion, it may be said that each individual i 
lid develops certain psychical characteristics, such s 
Lbiis, feelings, emotions, sentiments, thoughts, beliefs, desires, 
lid interests. Through these directly, each individual develops, 
i through these, indirectly, society advances. 
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Thb Vmaauac Basb 51 

10. Vfhy are mo unuin c cjs indcpmdcnt in atdtude? 

11. Why is diere an inner s ymi>aih> b tincm agrimlmre and 

ofthodaocy? 

12. How do you caq^lain geognphically the supcndtioiBncs 

of tailon? the gaiety of open-air peoples? the sng- 
Sesdbility of people who live on mooocooous plains? 

13. What are the main limits with lefere n ce (a) to ahimdr 

above sea4evd, (b) to ndn£dl, and (c) to tempera- 
ture in depeeSy withm which inodem civilization has 
developed? 

14. Is mankind today as dqiendent upon geographic mflixnccs 

as formeriy? Wlqr? 

15. At what tem p erat ure can you study best? Within what 

limitSy in degrees, can you study vrell? 

16. For what geognqriiic reason has a large popuhtinn never 

developed in the Amazon Valley? 

17. Is it a matter of accident that **the weather is the co ii mi i M i 

basts of co nv ers a t i on the world over"? 

18. Has every chfld a right to be well-bora? Are all children 

well4KHrn? 

19. What canyousqr of eachof the foUowingpemns: Men- 

del, de Vriesy Weismann, Galton, Pearson? 

20. What is die meaning of eugenics? 

21. In what way is heredity more important than environment? 

22. In what way is environment more importan t dian heredity? 

23. What is ment by ''social heredity"'? 

24. In vi^iat ways is society wasteful of its born-geniuses? 

25. What is the social value of the instincts? of habits? 

26. Give an original illustradon of die gregarious instinct. 

27. What is the meaning of die term, the social self? 

28. What is die relation of psychology to the problem of pov- 

erty? of delinquency? of testimony in court? to the 
healdi of die individual? 

29. Is everyone bora with the same potential mentsl abilitj? 
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Social Pikogubs as Affbctid b7 QEiwnc Faciqbs 



The leidnig gcDctic hcton are the sex sid parencal impwitrf 
md tendencies ss thejr hsire detduped piuBiiiOj ihimigli nie 
socisi institution of the nmuy. To andeistand how social 
piu^csB has been affected by niis set of factnsy wc nocf bc^vi 
the histoiy of die family. 



1. The history of Ae family. In the early history of 
human society, a foim of the family cntcd in which the mother 
radier dian the haher was the leading member. This form has 
been called the metronymic family. The child took the mother's 
name. Property was transferred ihiough the mother. 

The metronymic systeni, for f lainHCy was <|nite mffuj derel' 
oped among many North A m eric an Indian tribes. The troquoii 
Indians have been prooounoed a typical metronymic people, 
among whom the government of die dans was in the hands of 
matrons or women council ors el ected by die males of the 



One of die reasons for the early development of the metro- 
nymic funily was the fact diat in piimiu vc times die mother 
''was the stable element in die funily life, and the con stan t 
center of the funily.'' Since the fadier was frequently away, 
hunting or fighting, it was natural diat die child dioold be 
''redumed as belonging to the modier, take her name and bdong 
to her kindred or daiL" 

But th» m e tronym ic form of the famfly among early peoples 
was subject to many influences. These bifluenoes tended to 
break down the leadership an? authority of die modier in die 
family group and to develop the audiority of die fadier. 
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lOne of these factors was the development of a pastoral form 
J industry — when early peoples kept flocks and herds. The 
lazing of flocks and herds required considerable territory and 
fcessitated the location of small groups of people widely sepa- 
ped from one another. Thus, as many authorities point out, 
; wife was likely to be far removed from the influence and 
Bthority of her own kindred. Hence the husband had oppor- 
Hiity to assume an increased degree of power over his wife. 
BFurther, in the pastoral stage of industry, men assumed con- 
lil over the flocks and herds. Under earlier conditions of in- 
Hstry the women were the chief laborers. But when man came 
I assume a large share in the care of the flocks, he assumed 
Jncrship and control. Thus, it was natural that the owner of 
; family property gradually came to assume control over the 
nily itself. Among pastoral peoples the metronymic form of 
^ was superseded by a form in which the father was ii 
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I house father could not make a wilU At his death, the prop- 
f passed automatically to the eldest living son. 
klarrlage was practically indissoluble and divorce was prac- 

lally unlcnown. It has been said that for five centuries after 
■as founded "there was not a single divorce in Rome." 

jhether thi? statement is literally true or not, it is evident that 
orce practically did not exist. 

This early Roman family life has been called "tT»e most 
lie that the world has ever known." Although the early 
[iian family was patriarchal and the position of women and 

lildren was one of subjection, yet "the family itself was never- 

tlcss of a high type." 

(UnfortunateSy, this type of family life began to decay. When 

s decay reached its height, the fate of Rome was sealed. If 

e had maintained a high tj^pe of family, her history would 
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whereas, as we hare seen, in the beginning it was a religious 
bond. Many loose forms of marriage were developed, whidi 
amounted practically to temporary marriages." 

Women achieved their emancipation. They were free to do 
as they saw fit. Among many people, marriages were formed 
and dissolved at pleasure. This degeneration of the family was 
accompanied by an enormous growth of vice. 

It would be important to know what were the causes of the 
downfall of family life in Rome. No single cause can account 
for the dismal results. Among the many causes, a few may be 
indicated. (1) The decay of religious beliefs seems to have 
been a strong factor in the decay of family life. It appears that 
religious beliefs give the family stability and permanency. When 
these decayed in Rome, the family as an institution suffered 
vitally. (2) Habits of vice which "Rome copied very largely 
from Greece" were destructive of sound family life. "The 
family life had deca3red in Greece much earlier than it had in 
Rome, and when Rome conquered Greece, it annexed its vices 
also." (3) Changes in economic conditions such as the develop- 
ment of commerce, manufacturing industry, and the growth of 
cities tended to destroy the old conditions in which the family 
was a vital social unit. The destruction of the family was due 
to profound religious, moral, economic and the more deeper 
psychological changes. 

The next great set of influences to affect the family as an 
institution were those of Christianity. Since Christianity found 
"the family life of the Greco-Roman world demoralized," it 
began at once to reconstruct the family. (1) Christianity 
brought the support of religion to the family again. Chris- 
tianity recognized marriage as one of the sacraments and strongly 
opposed the later Roman idea "that marriage was simply a 
private contract. The result was, eventually, that marriage 
came to be regarded again as a religious bond and the family 
life took on once more the aspect of great stability." 
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(2) Christianity opposed divorce. When the church came 
no poi^er in Western Europe, it brought about a change 
liereby divorce as a legal institution was no longer recognized. 
1 the place of legal divorce, legal separation was recognized. 
Kcause of the frequency in later Roman times of divorce, the 

jrch in its reaction tended to go to the extreme in its strictness. 

1(3) The church came to the rescue of children and secured 

Botection for them from the evils of the early centuries of the 

era. The church also exalted the position of woman, Tht 

model which the church had was that of the paternal 

oily of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman civilizations. The 

ing form of family life that was endorsed by the church 

i semi-patriarchal. "The place of women and children in 

5 semi-patriarchal religious family established by the church 

s higher on the whole than in the ancient patriarchal family," 
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vows ONild bredk those tows according to his or her individiuJ 



Eoonomic changes at die beginning of die nineteenth century 
seriously aSiccted die famOy. Under die domestic system of 
industry which readied its height in the eighteenth century, the 
family was die industrial unit. All manufacture was carried on 
in die home. The members of the famOy group worked togcdier 
as a unit. 

But die d i sco ver y of steam-power, the invention of steam- 
driven madiinery and the development of die factory system all 
tended to destroy the economic unity of the family. The mem- 
bers of die family, the men, die women, and even die boys and 
girls left the home for die factory as the place of work. With 
the breaking down of the economic unity of the family, there 
came also, and in part as a result, a breaking down of the social 
cohesion existing between the members of the family. 

A diird influence affecting the family in the last century was 
the enormous growth of wealth. The possession of great wealth 
has emancipated certain classes fn»n those forms of fear ^diidi 
"in die past put an effective restraint upon conduct The gro\ith 
of wealth, in other words, has favored in certain classes at least, 
lower moral standards, and increasing laxity in family relations." 

In the fourth place, the nineteenth century was one of great 
social unrest. Sodal disintegration existed extensively. The 
family felt the effects of this social unrest and disintegration. 
It found itself, therefore, at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury in the midst of social change and confusion. 

Before a discussion of the present status and problems of the 
family is undertaken, a few statements will be made concerning 
the various forms of marriage. In certain remote parts of the 
earth the practice of polyandry exists. This is a form of mar- 
riage where one woman has several husbands. It e:dsts, for 
example, in Tibet where the conditions of life are harsh and 
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Ihere the united efforts of several men are needed in order to 
■pport a family. But it is a relatively unsatisfactory and a 
llativcly rare form of marriage. 

I Another form of marriage that has existed to a small extent 
J all ages is that form where one man has several wives. It 
I known as polygyny. It is closely related to the institution 
I slavery. Women, captured in warfare, became the wives of 
r captor. A chieftain might purchase a dozen women for 
lives, in the same manner that he would purchase any other 

:i of personal property, 

■ This form of marriage probably did not develop to any extent 

ntil human groups had accumulated some degree of wealth, at 

I sufEcient food supply "to make it possible for one man 

I support several families," For a man to support more than 

e family is possible only where there is a relatively degree of 
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of the children by both parents, than under any other form of 
marriagie. 

(2) The monogamic family alone produces affections of the 
highest type. It is only in the monogamic family that the high- 
est type of altruistic affection can be cultivated. It is difficult 
to understand how unselfish devotion of the highest type can 
exist under polygyny. Under monogamy both father and 
mother are called upon to sacrifice selfbh desires in the mutual 
care of children. Under polygyny, the father cannot devote 
himself to any extent to his children or to any one wife, since 
he is in reality the head of several households. Therefore, 
fatherhood in the fullest sense scarcely exists under polygyny. 

(3) Under monogamy, all family relationships are more defi- 
nite and stronger than under any other form of marriage. 
Affection between parents, between parents and children, and 
between children themselves Is stronger. Legal relationships 
and blood relationships are simpler, less entangled, and less 
likely to be the cause of permanent and annoying friction. 
Under monogamy the cohesive power of the family is greater 
than under other forms of the family. As a result, monogamic 
families tend to increase the unity and cohesiveness of society 



(4) Monogamy not only favors the preservation of the lives 
of the children, but it also favors the preservation of the lives of 
the parents. It is only under monogamy that we find aged 
parents cared for by their children to any great extent. Under 
polyg3my the wife who has grown old is likely to be discarded 
for a young wife ; and usually ends her days in bitterness. The 
father, also, under polygyny is rarely cared for by the children, 
because the polygynous household rarely gives opportunity for 
close affection between parents and children. Under monogamy, 
parents are more likely to receive the favoring care of children. 
Parents are not so likely to have to look forward to a cheerless 
and friendless old age. 
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I Monogamy, in brief, presents such superior unity and har- 
Iny from every point of view that it is much more fitted than 
ly other form of marriage to produce the highest type of affec- 

even of civilization. 
iThe relation of the family to industry is important. In the 
Irly history of mankind, all industry centered in the family, 
b has been said, modern industry is in one sense an enormous 
Ipansion of primitive housekeeping. 

Iln primitive groups, all of the leading economic activities were 

Brried on within the family. The family was the producer of 

raw materials. The home was the manufactory in which 

: raw materials were transformed into finished products. 

I the family these products were consumed. 

Iln the eighteenth century came the use of steam and of 
pchinery driven by steam. This machinery was so con^lex, 
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Ab a result, much has been said recently of pensions for 
mothers. Legislatures have been struggling with the question. 
The idea may be described in the following manner. It often 
happens that a family with small means is suddenly left in the 
world without a male wage-earner. The husband and father 
su£Eer8 death, or he may desert the family. He leaves no sav- 
ings There is no life insurance. The wife and mother finds 
herself without financial resources. As a result she seeks and 
finds work for wages outside, the home. She leaves early in the 
morning and returns late at night The children must get 
along as best they may without supervision except such as the 
older are able to give. Sometimes the children are taken from 
the mother and given into the charge of an institution for 
orphaned or homeless children. 

The idea underlying the program of "pensions for mothers" 
is that of furnishing money by the county or state or by both, 
not to some children's institution to take care of the said chil- 
dren, but to the mother herself so that she will not need to work 
outside of. the home. In this way the mother is kept in her 
hoooe to take care of the children. The family as far as possible 
is kept intact. If the mother is uneducated, she is given instruc- 
tion by the state's or the county's agents. The theory upon 
which this method is based appears excellent. But the dangers 
lurking in the practical operation of such a measure are numer- 
ous. For example, there are possibilities of taking advantage of 
such a measure for individual gain. 

2. Preaent atatua and tendenciea of the family. The 
present status of the family, particularly in this country, has 
been characterized as unstable. The reason for this situation 
is the fact that so many marriages are being legally dissolved. 
The United States has held for many years the unenviable posi- 
tion of leading Europe and America in the number of divorces 
granted. 
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a the i^ai 1905, ior example, iheie wen 20,000 awn nor- 

; IrgaJlf dissolved in the Umnd States than in all of the 

if the Christian dvCized world put tofctber. In that 

1 France ore marriage was legally dissolved to every thirty 

[iage ceremonies performed ; tn Germany, only one marriage 

; legally diffiolved to every forty-four marriage ceremonies 

■formed; in England, only one marriage l^ally dissolved to 

|ry 400 marriage ceremones performed. But in the United 

i the proportion was about one to t»'clve. Certain cities 

■his country- have e\-en a more deplorable record. 

)nly does the United States lead the world in the number 
iy dissolved marriages, but this dissolution process seems 
e increasing much more rapidly than the peculation. Esti- 
Ites indicate that the number of divorces is increasing three 
: of population. If this tendency is 
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most common among Protestants, next among Jews, and least 
common among Roman Catholics. (4) The rate at which 
nuuTiages are dissolved legally is much higher in this country 
among native whites than it is among foreign-bom — due in part 
to the fact that many of the foreign-bom are Roman Catholics. 

(5) Of all the marriages dissolved by the courts in the 
United States in the last forty years, two-thirds have been dis- 
solved at the demand of the wife. This indicates that women 
are becoming "emancipated" and are not submitting to abuses 
as they did formerly. Another conclusion that may be drawn 
is that men give the ground for breaking the marriage bond more 
frequently than do women. 

The grounds for dissolving the marriage bond in the United 
States are numerous. Among the leading reasons are cruelty, 
immorality, imprisonment for crime, habitual drunkenness, de- 
sertion, and neglect on the part of the husband to provide for 
the family. It may be noted here that in nearly two-thirds of 
the cases the marriage bond had practically been dissolved before 
the courts stepped in to make the dissolution formal. 

The legal breaking up of families is, to an extent, a symptom 
of more serious evils. Marriage itself seems to be taken with 
an increasing lack of seriousness. It seems to be losing its reli- 
gious sanction. There are grave reasons for believing that there 
has been in certain classes of society a decay of the very virtues 
upon which the family rests. Family life requires not only chas- 
tity, but also the virtues of self-sacrifice, and the assiunption of 
responsibility for the welfare of others. There is evidence that 
there has been an over-development of the spirit of self-interest 
and of lack of social responsibility. 

The causes of the instability of the family in the United States 
will be summarized here.^ The first ( 1 ) of the causes of the in- 
creasing instability may be given as the decay of religion, or 

^See £11 wood, ibid,, Goodsell, ibid,, Dealey, ibid., Howard, Hisiorf 
of Matrimonial Institutions, Vol. Ill, Ch. XVII. 
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■re particularly of ihe religious view of marriage and the 
Tily. It is historically true that no stable family life has 
Kted anywhere without a religious basis. But within the last 
J years in the United States religious sentiments, beliefs, and 
nls have become largely dissociated from marriage and the 
|iily. As a result many people unfortunately have come to 
3rd the institutions of marriage and the family largely as 

s of personal convenience. 

2} The second leading cause of the increasing instability 

e family may be given as the exaggerated spirit of individ- 

m and self-satisfaction in the United States. This spirit 

titude leads one to find the guide to his actions in his own 

es or even in his whims or caprices. This spirit gives one 

lattitude of carelessness towards social welfare. This spirit 

I tended to make all of our institutions unstable, and especially 

I family, for the family must rest upon the opposite charac- 
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movement has pla3red a part in the increasing instability of the 
family in this country is indicated by the fact that some of the 
influential leaders of that movement have advocated free divorce. 

(4) The growth of modern industrialism has been another 
cause of the instability of the family. The growth of manu- 
facturing industries has opened a large number of new economic 
callings to women. It has rendered her to a marked extent 
economically independent of family relationships. 

Further, it has tended to take many married women out of 
the home into the factory. The result has been harmful to the 
home. It has tended too often to make the home simply a 
lodging place for the laboring classes. 

Girb, for example, through the development of opportunities 
to work in factories and stores, have failed to learn the domestic 
arts. They have failed to receive training in home-making. 
Therefore when they have come to the position of wife and 
mother they frequently have not been fitted for such a life. 
Through their lack of knowledge of and of interest in home- 
making they have made home-life unstable. 

(5) The proportion of American families that are giving up 
their homes for "the cheerless existence in a boarding-house or 
hotel" is a disturbing fact. It is evident that the rapid growth 
of boarding-houses and related institutions may be taken as a 
measure of the moving of families from the home to the board- 
ing-house. Table III gives the figures for the last five censuses. 

TABLE III 

Ybaib 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 

Boarding- and 

Loflging-house Keepert......l2,785 19,058 44,349 71,281 165,452 

Hotel Keepen 26,394 32,453 44,076 54,797 64.504 

Restaurant Keepers ^..... 6,600' 10,800' 19,283 33,844 60,832 
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Tic figures indicate an enormous increase in boarding- and 

ging-house keepers. What does it mean, that a rapidly in- 

•ising part of the population finds the boarding-house prcfer- 

1 the home? It may be that the burden of housekeeping 

Becoming too heavy to compensate for the possession of a home. 

: is to compensate for the giving up of the home and 

■ the advantages of a home fife when compared with the homc- 

1 boarding-house life which so many thousands of people are 



6) The growth of tenement districts has operated against 
Bid family life. It has been frequently declared that a normal 

c can scarcely exist in some of the tenement districts of our 
ps. Where a family of four or five members with perhaps a 

: lodger live in a one-room habitation, a normal family life 
mpossiblc. 
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adjustment of individuals to each other. This being so, we can 
readily understand that late marriages are more apt to result 
in faulty adjustments in the family relation than marriages that 
take place in early maturity.'* 

(9) Increasing knowledge of the laws regarding divorce 
and increa^g laxity of these laws have resulted in increasing 
family instability. A few centuries ago the law was but rarely 
resorted to excq>t by the wealthy classes. Persons who would 
not have thought of divorce even fifty years ago, now know 
the laws concerning it, and sometimes deliberately prepare to 
secure it 

Laws concerning the legal dissolution of marriage are more 
lax in this country than in almost any other Christian nation. 
Administration of these laws is also relatively lax. Attention 
has been called to the fact that the people of Canada and of 
England are very similar in culture and in institutions to our- 
selves, but that there are almost no divorces in England and in 
Canada in comparison with the United States. Without doubt 
the leading factor in this great difference between Canada and 
the United States is to be found in the fact that the Canadian 
laws are comparatively strict while ours are comparatively lax. 

The bad effect of too lax laws may be seen in the attitude of 
many people when contemplating marriage. Tliey assume that 
marriage is not a serious affair, that if they have made a hasty 
dioice they can easily break the marriage relatipn by virtue of 
iq>pealing to the law. It is dear that if the law were relatively 
strict, people would tend to use more care and better judgment 
before entering into the marriage relationship. 

It is only fair to say, however, that lax laws and laxity of 
administration of laws are based in part upon a lax public opinion 
in regard to the need for a stable family life. It is becoming 
increasingly dear that public opinion must rate the family higher 
as a fundamental institution in social advance. 
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"he haste with which many persons, especially young persons 

■ into marriage is unfortunate both to themselves and to 

■iety. Marriage on short acquaintance too often proves a 

1 and ends unhappily. If given a reasonable amount ot 

, what is thought to be real affection often would turn out 

e a passing fancy, 

The present instability of the modem family may go from 

I to worse, until the nation itself decays, as Rome decayed. 

r the present instability may be met by a new, constructive 

i wholesome attitude on the part of every individual and 

I organized programs of reconstruction by organized groups. 

lie outcome may depend entirely upon the attitude which we 

I individuals and as organized groups from now on see fit to 

The destruction or reconstruction of the family is for 

I to decide. 
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in this country is the standard of a minimum amount of cubic 
air space per person occupying the given room. In many 
cities this standard has been 400 or 500 cubic feet of air for 
eadi adult. But such a standard is entirely inadequate. Ven- 
tilation is even more important than amount of air space. Sun- 
shine and li^t that reach into a room are also important. It 
would be far better to permit a family to sleep in a room con- 
taining but 400 cubic feet per adult of air of excellent quality 
and frequently renewed, than to permit them to sleep in a room 
containing four times that amount of air, but with no chance 
of its renewal through adequate ventilation. 

^ (2) Very closely related to overcrowding is the lack of health 
facilities. The necessary health facilities include in addition 
to ventilation and lig^t and sunshine, a sufficient water supply 
within the houses, proper sanitary plumbing, preferably sepa- 
rate facilities for each family, proper collection of garbage, and 
fixed responsibility for the cleanliness of those parts of the build- 
ing which are used in common by several families. 

It is surprising how any one who breathes the foul air of the 
tenement can keep well. In the ''dark, damp rooms" of the 
poor, the germs of disease live and multiply, since fresh air 
and sunshine are not there to destroy them. Typhoid and other 
fevers are prevalent because of impure water and lack of drain- 
age. The highest death-rate from tuberculosis is generally found 
where the proportion of overcrowded housing conditions is 
largest. 

/(3) Hig^ rents is a third leading housing evil. They are 
caused by the extraordinary rise in land values in large and 
growing dties. As a result, people huddle together in closer 
and meaner quarters. The taking in of lodgers is generally 
found along with hig^ rents and overcrowding. With an in- 
crease in land values and an accompan3ring increase in rent, a 
lodger is taken in, in order to help meet the increased expenses. 
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e moral and economic effects of taking in lodgers by families 
Icady living in overcrowded conditions arc exceedingly grave. 

1(4) Lack of play space is a serious handicap. Flallways, 
tk stairways, side-alleys, and back-alleys are not wholesome 
y-spaces. (5) The tendencies to vice and crime which ac- 
Jnpany the following fanors: overcrowding, the taking in of 
■gers, and the lack of play-space are numerous. 

1(6) Lack of ownership of homes is increasingly common. 

1 some of the crowded sections of New York City, more than 
I per cent of the people are living in hired habitations. That 
t industrial classes are homeless in the sense of being renters, 
liUins partially the marked social restlessness of the present 



B(7) In many cities it is 



t uncommon for people to be rated 
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developing within the city, the failure of the citizens of that city 
to take an effective interest in rectifying the bad conditions u 
surprisingly strange. 

A second leading cause of poor housing is greed on die part 
of the landlords. So many landlords, for the sake of larger 
profits on their investments, are willing to sacrifice the health 
and welfare of relatively helpless people. So many make no 
repairs except under compulsion — ^who care little whether their 
tenants live or die, whose chief interest is in obtaining from their 
properties the largest possible financial return. 

A third leading cause of bad housing is ignorance on the part 
of the poorer people of what health, sanitation, and decent living 
standards are. As the Webbs have pointed out, we forget that 
from one-sixth to one-fourth of the populations of the largest 
cities are excluded from the benefits of the recent advances of 
sanitary science, household economics, and personal hygiene. 
They have never had the opportunity of learning of these sci- 
entific advances in a practicable way. There are whole sections 
of our large urban populations which are, as regards the preva- 
lence of ill-health and disease, and as regards their ignorance of 
the laws of health and sanitation, still living back in the Middle 
Ag^ 

Methods of solution. At least eight different methods of 
dealing with the housing problem might be mentioned. ( 1 ) A 
laissez-faire reliance on private capital and upon the law of 
supply and demand to provide a sufficient number of houses to 
satisfy the needs of the community. (2) The building of model 
tenements by individuals is good as far as it goes. (3) Munici- 
pally owned and operated tenements have been a success in Ger- 
many and Great Britain. (4) The establishment of garden 
cities has also met with considerable success, not only across the 
Atlantic, but also in the United States. (5) Better sanitary 
and health measures in regulation of private builders are in force 
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Itensively. (6) Reduction of taxes on houses and improvc- 

lents and an increase of taxes on land in cities is a method 
hich is being advocated extensively. (7) Rapid transporta- 
1 at low rates gives the working classes a chance to house 
Bemselves better. (8) Constant, persistent education of the 
■blic concerning housing conditions in the given city is also 
fcential. In order to secure adequate housing laws, public 
linion must be maintained in behalf of such legislation. In 
Ider to secure adequate administration of housing laws, public 
§inion must give regular support. The chief end of life is to 
If this is so, then it is of first importance that all the 
e live in homes which are conducive to health, safety, and 
loraiity. 



1 4, The "social evU" problem. Closely related to the 
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annually returns $50,000,000 or more. Thousands of these 
girls and women come from respectable homes. 

In addition to the vice and immorality considerations, the 
social evil is alwajrs followed by two forms of disease. Dis- 
abilities, sujBFering, surgical operations, premature death follow 
in the wake of these diseases, which fill hospitals and asylums 
with human wrecks. The busiest specialty of medicine is that 
which is concerned with these diseases. The most revolting 
phase of these infections is that they are frequently transmitted 
by immoral men to virtuous wives. 

Five causes of the social evil will be mentioned here. (1) 
The love of money and the financial gain that can be secured is 
of fundamental importance. (2) Masculine unchastity plays a 
leading role. (3) The closely packed populations in the con- 
gested sections of large cities furnish breeding-places for sex- 
immorality. (4) The double standard of sex-morality tor men 
and women operates disastrously. A woman who succumbs to 
a life of sexual shame becomes a social outcast. But a man who 
is equally guilty and whose evil ways are known, may remain 
a social lion and be received in the most polite society. (5) A 
large proportion of men and a larger proportion of women owe 
their initial debauch to the influence of alcoholic liquors. 

The leading method of prevention seems to be along the line 
of wise educational methods and the development of moral char- 
acter in individuals. Higher forms of recreation should be 
provided to supplant those amusements which stimulate sen- 
suality. The combination of dancing and of drinking alcoholic 
liquors is vicious. The prohibition of the presence of girls and 
women in saloons and public dance-halls where liquor is sold is 
necessary. Medical regulations need to be changed — at present, 
cases of smallpox, e. g., must be reported, but the two diseases 
which accompany sex-immorality, as virulent as small-pox and 
far more widespread, must not be reported, and further, no 
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Many facts point forcibly to the conclusion that the family 
must be given a sound religious foundation. A sound ethical 
basis may be enough, but it is becoming increasingly clear that a 
genuine ethical family life is ultimately based upon a sane relig- 
ious view of life. It is also becoming clearer that a rational 
religious view of life is more closely in harmony with the prin- 
ciples of self-sacrifice upon which the family rests than any- 
thing else in the world. 

Another fact to be considered in a program for stable family 
life is that of wise marriages. We would have very few un- 
stable families if we had better marriage ideals. What can be 
done to secure an increasing percentage of wise marriages ? 

In a legal way, not a great deal can be accomplished. The 
laws may safely forbid the marriage of persons of too great 
difference in age. They may forbid the marriage of persons too 
different racially. They may forbid the marriage of persons 
with contagious diseases, or who are mentally defective. They 
may require a health certificate, but at present a health certificate 
can be secured in unscrupulous ways. A law might be passed 
requiring that the marriage license must be secured a certain 
period of time, for example, ninety days before marriage. An 
attempt would thus be made to protect individuals against hasty 
action. 

But legislation cannot go far in reconstructing the family. 
Legislation is external and coersive. It does not directly change 
habits and opinions. While legislation is an effective instrument 
when public opinion is behind it, it is ineffective when pubic 
opinion does not support it. If it is true that what is wrong 
with the family as an institution today is a set of wrong ideals 
concerning marriage and the family, then something in addition 
to legislation is needed to make matters right. "The whole 
public opinion regarding marriage and the family in the United 
States is sadly in need of regeneration.'' 
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I In reconstructing the family, we must indicate how it is that 

me family is a socially necessary institution. We must point 

t that because the family is a socially necessary institution, it 

therefore sacred. Children must be taught "to look upon 

larriage as something other than an act to suit their own con- 

nience and pleasure." We must point out wherever oppor- 

lity offers, the importance of a pure and wholesome family 

Ife. All through the public school grades and in the high 

Jhools, the emphasis upon the social importance of the home and 

e family should be strong. 

Education regarding a sound family life can be given exten- 

(•ely by the church. It is evident, says Professor Ellwood, that 

I large responsibility for right ideals concerning marriage and 

lie family must rest upon the church.' Unless the church 

[aches such ideals, other institutions in society will not teach 
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dxf sdiools, and the churches. The best students of the prob- 
lems of the family are agreed, as John M. Gillette says, that 
reoourae must be had to education of our young people in the 
functions of marriage and the duties of parents if the family as 
an institution is to progress.^ 

The most effective teaching is done in and through the family. 
The education of each of us begins in the family. The child's 
first education comes from the parents. The most important 
educative period takes place in the home. "Dull pupils" are 
quite largely the products of dull homes, according to Professor 
Gillette. He points out that where the parents pay no attention 
to books and papers and carry on no discussions, it is rare that 
the children establish a reading habit. 

Education of the child as to health, and sex hygiene, can best 
be given in the family. "The home that carefully attends to 
these matters exercises a beneficent influence on the future career 
of its children and a profound effect on the world. Much of the 
deficit in the health and strength of mature men and women is 
due to the neglect of childhood. The parents who maintain 
healthful conditions in the home and teach the young by example 
and rational training to care for themselves properly, are indeed 
social benefactors." In regard to education concerning sex ques- 
tions, "the home is the most suitable educator." 

Again, in matters of religion, the family is of prime import- 
ance. If a child grows up without receiving any religious train- 
ing in the family, he is not likely to develop a deep and abid- 
ing religious life outside the family. If he does secure his 
religious ideas outside the home, his religion, according to Pro- 
fessor Gillette, is likely to be less deep than in the case of the 
child who grows up in a family where a religious atmosphere 
prevails.' 

'Gillette, The Family and Society, 113, 114. 
Ubid., 12 ff. 
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. EHwood has declared that the amount of altruism, of 
if-sacrifice, of interest in others in a given community has a 
! dose relation to the quality of its family life. He goes 
I that if the family fails to teach the child the spirit of 
Bving others disinterestedly and the spirit of willing self-sac- 
■cc, it is hardly probable that the child will get very much of 
Kt spirit from society at large. He believes that the religitnis 
lal of world-wide human brotherhood needs family affection 
I give it real meaning.' 

i probable that the idea of human brotherhood did not 

/elop until after the family had given the term, brother, its 

■aning of disinterested helpfulness. It is also helicved that 

^ religious idea of a Divine Fatherhood did not develop until 

: the family had put a meaning of genuine love into the 

, father. 



'-■: ' -^SFk- . 
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the bearing and rearing of children. The nature of the family 
and the diaracter of family life determine within limits the 
heredity of the child and of the coming generation. They also 
determine the care and the kind of upbringing which the coming 
generation will receive. The family was the first school. Al- 
though it be built out of sticks and no matter how humble it 
may be, it stands, as one writer sajrs, as the greatest schoolroom 
of the human race. 

Century after century the family has survived. It is the 
mature opinion of every one who has thought upon the history 
of human society that one of the institutions of highest import- 
ance for all times and to all nations is the family. A classic 
statement concerning the family may be further paraphrased 
here. Time has not tarnished the family when seen at its best. 
No modern art has improved upon the family. Genius has not 
discovered anything more useful. Even religion has not dis- 
covered anything more divine. 

The family is the masterpiece of God's creation. 



EXERCISES 

1. What is meant by the phrase: The family as the social 

unit? 

2. What is the relation between ancestor worship and the 

family? 

3. Which is the better type of family, the metronymic or 

patronymic? Compare the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of each. 

4. "Find the best chapter in the Bible describing a patronymic 

family." 

5. In what ways has Christianity ailected the family as an 

institution? 
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C. A. Ellwood has declared that the amount of altruism, of 

Jf-sacrifice, of interest in others in a given community has a 

B-y close relation to the quality of its family life. He goes 

Ito say that if the family fails to teach the child the spirit of 

Iving others disinterestedly and the spirit of willing self-sac- 

:c, it is hardly probable that the child will get very much of 

t spirit from society at large. He believes that the religious 

I of world-wide human brotherhood needs family affection 

I give it real meaning,' 
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, father. 
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the bearing and rearing of children. The nature of the family 
and the character of family life determine within limits the 
heredity of the child and of the coming generation. They also 
determine the care and the kind of upbringing which the coming 
generation will receive. The family was the first school. Al- 
though it be built out of sticks and no matter how humble it 
may be, it stands, as one writer says, as the greatest schoolroom 
of the human race. 

Century after century the family has survived. It is the 
mature opinion of every one who has thought upon the history 
of human society that one of the institutions of highest import- 
ance for all times and to all nations is the family. A classic 
statement concerning the family may be further paraphrased 
here. Time has not tarnished the family when seen at its best. 
No modern art has improved upon the family. Genius has not 
discovered anything more useful. Even religion has not dis- 
covered anything more divine. 

The family is the masterpiece of God's creation. 
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Is it tnic that the moat significant and most productive 

human service is the proper rearing of children? 
Should every young woman have a profession ? For what 

purpose? In order that she can cam a living, if she 

ever has to work? 
Are "poor marriages" the leading cause of divorce? 
Does the welfare of society rest on the welfare of the 

home ? Reasons. 
Explain : Some women "resent being forced to spend their 

time in the meaningless round of luncheons, teas, bridge 

parties, and stereotyped 'charities'." 
Are women inherently better than men? 
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CHAPTER IV 
Social Progress as Affected by Hygienic Factors 

1. Health and vitality. Health and vitality are essential 
to social progress. Races of ph3rsically strong and healthy men 
and women are needed as a foundation for carrying on the con- 
structive work of society. 

Health and vitality are based in part upon heredity. Most 
individuals are, in a relative sense, well-bom. Of those who 
may be considered as being well-born, however, a large number 
inherit defects of bodily structure which develop sooner or 
later into low vital resistance, weak lungs, weak kidne}^, a 
weak digestive apparatus, or the like. For every person and 
from birth a constant fight must be maintained against the 
invasion, into the system of the individual of harmful bacteria, 
against fatigue, against poisons, and against accident. The en- 
vironment is lurking with hidden dangers to the health and 
vitality of individuals. 

The maintenance of health and vitality by the individual is 
based upon the self-preservation instinct. The primary interest 
of every human being as of every animal is that of sheer keep- 
ing alive. If life be worth living, it is logical to yield to the 
instinct to prolong it so long at least as any satisfaction can be 
had from it or be given by it.^ 

In giving way to the instinct of self-preservation, people strive 
to increase the number of their days — either by rational methods 
or by resort to unintelligent measures. The methods of satis- 
fying the physical functions may extend from unrestrained 
animalism to the perfecting of a perfect body as an instrument 
of highest individual and social usefulness.' 

^Small, Gimral Sociology, 196 ff., 449 ff. 
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I After a eugenic era has arrived when every child shall in a 

1 sense of the term be well-born, constant vigilance will be 

uircd in order to keep health perfect and vitalicy high. In 

s era of the ravages of bacterial diseases, of the contamination 

J poisons, of the destructive effect of accidents and of wars, 

lid of inherited bodily defects, an individual unless too seriously 

idicapped can do a great deal by hygienic measures to build 

a physique capable of much work and service. Whether well- 

n or ill-born, the success of the individual in mental and 

iai life depends on his giving the most intimate attention to 

s physical development. 

'he general classification of the causes of disease is two-fold : 

institutional and environment, inside and outside, intrinsic and 

isic. Premature death is common; old age is rare — a sit- 

1 unfortunate but true, and due cither to defects in bodily 
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standards, not so much for their own sake as for the sake of 
odiers. 

2. Social waste through bacterial disease. Most indi- 
vidual and public health questions are based on the existence 
of bacteria. Bacteria may be divided into two general classes. 
(1) Many of them are helpfid and Accessary in daily life, 
such as those which cause dough to rise, or cheese to ripen. 
Of the many thousands of groups of bacteria the majority are 
helpful. (2) Only a small percentage are harmful in the 
sense that they are disease-producing. 

There are three groups of bacteria, named according to their 
shape. Some are shaped like a rod or stick, and are called 
bacilli — ^the word bacillus means a stick. The tubercle bacillus 
is a member of this group. Others are shaped like a sphere 
and are called cocci. The bacteria which cause pneumonia are 
of this class. Others are spiral-shaped, and are called spirilla. 
The bacteria which cause cholera are members of this group. 
The first class is by far the most numerous. 

In size, bacteria are very smalL They are microscopic Those 
which cause the sickness known as anthrax are about 1 /8000th 
of an inch long. Those which cause influenza are about 
1 /80000th of an inch in length. Hence a single drop of water 
may contain hundreds of thousands and even millions of bacteria. 
It has been estimated that in a space occupied by a grain of 
sugar 600,000,000 bacteria might be packed and each be com- 
fortable. 

Bacteria thrive best in a warm temperature. They increase 
most rapidly at about the temperature of the human body. They 
are, however, much less sensitive to low than to high tempera- 
tures. Most of the harmful kinds of bacteria are killed by be- 
ing exposed to a temperature of 150 degrees F. for twenty 
minutes. But bacteria such as typhoid and diphtheria bacilli 
have been exposed for some days to the temperature of liquid 
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It, that is, about 390 degrees below zero F., without having 

■ vitality destroyed. 
J Most harmful bacteria are killed aliix>st instantly when ex- 
cised to the full action of the sun's rays. Everywhere that 

is shining it is destroying bacteria. Rooms well lighted 
I sunlight are freer from disease germs than are dark rooms. 

I low temperature, bacteria reproduce slowly, if at all. 
lit at a temperature from 70 degrees to 100 degrees F. they 
ice very rapidly. They multiply by cell division. At 
e proper temperature some bacteria cells divide into two cells 
pf hour. It has been estimated that if bacterial multiplica- 
|>n went on unchecked and if the division of each cell into two 
5 took place as often as once an hour, the descendents of a 
ligle cell would within a single day number far above a mil- 
At the end of two days they would number over 280,- 
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these ways we have encouraged the increase of the forms of sick- 
ness which are produced by harmful bacteria. 

Plagues, pestilences, and epidemics are the most striking ex- 
amples of influences affecting public health. As late as 1892, 
the wealthy city of Hamburg was terrorized by a severe epidemic 
of cholera. Still more recently Ithaca, N. Y., Butler, Pa., Rock- 
ford, 111., have been ravaged by typhoid fever. Savages attrib- 
uted plagues and epidemics of disease to evil spirits. Even 
for civilized peoples, epidemics have often been mysterious in 
origin. They are now known, however, to be outbreaks of 
diseases caused by bacteria. It is not the disease, but the para- 
sitic microbe which is "catching". Epidemics may occur when 
public water supplies, milk supplies, food supplies become con- 
taminated by the presence of pathogenic bacteria. 

Typhoid fever epidemics are caused by the typhoid bacillus, 
whidi was discovered by Koch about 1879. The bacilli are 
taken into the system usually through drinking water which has 
been contaminated by sewage containing the microbes, through 
drinking milk contaminated, perhaps by dirty hands of unclean 
milkers, or through eating raw oysters which have been grow- 
ing in places where city sewage is emptied. 

Diphtheria is a disease of the throat. Bacilli diphtheriae find 
lodgment in throats of susceptible persons. There they multiply 
and secret meanwhile a poisonous substance or toxin, which 
circulates through the body, causing death, unless counteracted. 

Malarial fever is a world-famous disease and by far the most 
important of all tropical diseases. In 1880 the malarial microbe 
was discovered. In 1899 the further discovery was made that 
the bacteria were transmitted from victim to victim through the 
bites of a genus of mosquito, by the name of anopheles, in whose 
bodies the bacteria live a cycle of their lives. 

Yellow fever, greatly dreaded in the tropics, is now attrib- 
uted to a microbe, conveyed by a genus of mosquito, stegomyia 
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Jiy name. Tetanus or "lockjaw" is due to the tetanus microbe, 
hich flourishes best in the absence of oxygen, in deep or laccr- 
ed wounds. Tuberculosis is such a widespread disease and 

Its prevention is so difficult to obtain that a separate section of 

Ihis chapter will be devoted to its discussion. 

Tuberculosis as a social problem. In the case of 
Imallpox and similar diseases which are spectacular in their 
Bevelopment and quickly fatal, the public has safeguarded its 
pembers through quarantine measures. But in slowly develop- 
ing diseases such as tuberculosis, the public has been woefully 

1 acting for the protection of its members. 

I The cause of tuberculosis has been known since 1882 when 

tubercle bacillus was discovered. This form of bacteria 

s into the lungs and there multiplies and develops in strength 

intil its host dies. It used to be thought that tuberculosis was 
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all diseases. In 1910 it caused about one-eighth of all deaths 
in the United States and nearly one-fourth of all deaths of 
adults in this country. The estimate (1915) of deaths by 
tuberculosis each year in the United States was put as being 
close to 135,000. This is a tremendous sacrifice to an entirely 
preventable disease. 

The chief economic significance of tuberculosis is that the 
greatest number of deaths from it occur at the age of about 
thirty-four years. This age is at the center of the productive 
period, economically, of most individuals. Most persons who 
are cut off in the thirties by tuberculosis might have lived on 
the average at least twenty years longer had it not been for 
tuberculosis. The economic cost of all the sickness which 
tuberculosis causes annually in the United States has been esti- 
mated at about $200,000,000. Further, from an economic 
standpoint it has been estimated that about 30 per cent of all 
the dependency in the large cities of this country is caused by 
tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis causes the largest number of deaths among fac- 
tory employees and tenement dwellers. The map of a city which 
shows the cases of tuberculosis in that city is similar, as has been 
already stated, in appearance to the map showing bad housing 
conditions in that dty. Sunshine and oxygen kill the tubercle 
bacilli, hence houses with dark rooms, with poorly ventilated 
bedrooms furnish ^lendid breeding places for tubercle bacilli. 
With the development of inadequate housing, tubercle bacilli are 
rapidly multipl]ang. 

People in factories and mills, breathing in fine particles of 
dust, are likely to suffer laceration of the lungs. This condition 
makes invasion of the lungs by tubercle bacilli an easy matter. 
Since leaning over desks all day is hard on the lungs, bookkeep* 
ers and persons similarly engaged are susceptible. 

The question may be raised here : Why is a disease which has 
been known to be preventable still so prevalent? No one waatu 
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liberculosis, and yet such a large number of cases are annually 

¥veloping. The reason for the widespread prevalence of this 

rntable disease lies in the fact that the handling of it has 

I left so largely to individuals. Community action could 

I out the disease in a short time. 

illustration of what can be done in crushing out bacterial 

■scase by state action, that is destined to become classic, is the 

■ork of the United States in the Panama Canal zone. A few 

Irars ago this zone was infested with yellow and malaria fevers. 

Jhe death-rate was exceptionally high. Under the direction of 

United Slates government, General Gorgas proceeded 

inst the causes of these fatal fevers. With concentrated, 

ito rough -going methods, the representatives of our government 

led the Canal Zone into one of the healthy districts of the 

Borld. The death-rate has fallen until it is less than that of 
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It is difficult to produce a ^leciiic cure for tuberculosis. Many 
have been offered, but practically all have proved disappointing. 
The best cure seems to be in the nature of building up the 
vital resistance of the patient. Increasing attention is being 
turned to methods of prevention. The National Association for 
die Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, with headquarters in 
New York City is the central organization in this country with 
which any person may ally himself if he wishes his interest to 
produce results. 

The line of procedure for the prevention of tuberculosis is 
well marked out. Tlianks to die magniiicent original contri- 
bution of R(Aert Koch, the discoverer of the cause of tubercu- 
losis, a large store of facts concerning tuberculosis has been accu- 
mulated. Methods of prevention are well known. The chief 
need is community action. To secure state action, an arousal 
of public opinion is needed. One of the leading measures of 
public actkm which would be most helpful would be the elim- 
ination of inadequate housing conditions. In dark houses, in 
poorly ventilated, and unsanitary houses, tn overcrowded houses 
are to be found the leading breeding places of the bacteria which 
are the cause of tuberculosis. Abolish and prevent inadequate 
housing and the tuberculosis problem will be solved to a large 
extent. To secure this end, however, organized public action is 



The methods for the prevention of tuberculosis are illustrative 
in the main of the prevention of the entire list of diseases due 
to bacterial germs. Community action is the chief need. 

4. Other socio-sanitary problems. This set of problems 
involves methods of guaranteeing to everyone such necessities 
as pure air, pure milk, pure water and ice, and pure food.^ 
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IPurf air. It has been pointed out that mountain or sea air 

Ithe purest and that air in unventilated, dark rooms Is impure 

|d unhealthy air. No houses should be built with dark rooms, 

vithout looms that do not have one or more windows which 

to the outside. As much light, as much sunshine as pos- 

Blc and carefully planned ventilation for every house should 

I guaranteed to every home in the land. These important 

ntiais to good living can be secured through adequate hous- 

laws. 

lOutside of houses the question of pure air involves several 

|:tors. The healthiest periods in a city are after a rain or 

With fair weather, the dirt dries, and the dust rises. 

fiile it is true that bacteria found on dust particles die rapidly 

lien exposed to the air and sunshine, yet the traffic which 

Ps the streets is constantly providing new hosts of bacteria 
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continuous cloud which shadows our cities. 'Tcr t^ose. living 

in the districts where soft-coal is consumed in quantilies.. life 

• • • • 

comes to be chiefly an ''existence in a gray, blackened* W<l!rlj[. • 
Whiteness of cloth, cleanliness of face or hands, becomes ^i^' «•: 
shadowy hope, not a reality." 

This cloud of smoke covers with its blackness, walls and pave- 
ments alike, and enters houses and places of business. Most 
important of all, the small particles of black soot enter the human 
lungs. While our breathing apparatus possesses a wonderful 
power of keeping out foreign particles, yet continual living in 
a sooty atmosphere overcomes the protective sentinels of the 
lungs. Coal smoke finally casts a coating on the lining of the 
lungs. In city life, says Mr. Godfrey, the fresh pink of a normal 
person's lung is streaked and spotted with black lines. 

In smoky sections of the cities the proper ventilation of houses 
becomes almost impossible. Doors and windows are dosed 
against the smoke. But fresh air and wholesome sunshine thus 
are shut out. Disease-producing germs are shut in and multiply 
rapidly. Tuberculosis which is so difficult to stamp out becomes 
almost impregnably established in a house whose doors and win- 
dows must be closed against the smoke nuisance and whose nor- 
mal right to sunshine has been cut oS by the same smoke 
nuisance. 

The question arises: Can the smoke nuisance as it exists 
today be reasonably prevented without injury to trade and man- 
ufacturing interests? The answer is affirmative. Electrification 
of trains within city limits is developing. Smoke-consumers are 
practicable. Under careful management of the fires much can 
be accomplished in the right direction. It is a matter of com- 
munity supervision and of laws rightly framed and fearlessly 
administered. 

One watchword of the model city of the future will be "Free- 
dom from Dust and Darkness." Human beings, says Mr. God- 
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e sUn-iii>inials. Disease -producing bacteria are lovers of 

c.dust, and darkness. To secure better city air for the in- 

fctflafpopulations requires cleanliness without the house and 

■hin. It is n\\ a matter for public interest and for public 

To every pallid, wearj- industrial worker of the city 

come the breath of purifying air and of the disease-killing 

^shine of heaven. 

pure milk'supply. It is important that the milk-supply 
a city be wholesome, primarily because milk is the chief food 
Bpractically atl children during the first years of life, A glass 
irdinary unclean milk may contain millions of bacteria with 
Bhaps no harm to an adult. But this same glass of milk may 
sickness and death to a young child. Out of one thousand 
Bldren born, the first five years generally mark the blotting 
\ of one-fifth of their number. Most of these deaths occur in 
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More important than the characteristic of carrying dirt and 
filth is the fact that milk gives a home and ^lendid nourishment 
to the bacteria] hosts. Many of the bacteria in milk are hann- 
less. But two general classes of hannful bacteria may be noted. 
The class most dangerous to a young child is that known as the 
putrefactive bacteria. These are introduced from filth and other 
outside sources. They are the immediate causes of many of the 
serious digestive troubles of children. They are dangerous often 
to adults but far more so when they get into the delicate system 
of the child. That dread children's disease known as cholera 
infantum comes from these dangerous visitors. 

Further if these bacteria get into the milk and the milk 
stands at a warm temperature for twenty-four hours, these 
infinitesimal bodies increase at a tremendous rate. For poor 
pe(q>le living in crowded tenements with a July temperature 
of 90 degrees F. and no ioe or other cooling facilities, the danger 
is very great. 

Then there are the germs of contagious diseases which get 
into milk. The bacteria which cause typhoid, diphtheria, and 
cholera are in this group. They get into milk through milk- 
men or handlers of milk who are suffering from a mild form 
of the given contagious disease. They also may get into milk 
throu^ milkers or handlers of milk who have been in contact 
with members of their own families or others who are suffering 
from the contagious disease in question. Or they may obtain 
access to milk throu^ the deliberate or careless adulteration of 
milk with a disease-infected water-supply. 

Many cities have ordinances which ought to guarantee a pure 
milk-supply. But difficulties arise from the appointment of in- 
competent or untrustworthy officials. Or difficulties may arise 
from insufficient appropriations. Insufficient funds keep com- 
petent and trustwordiy milk-officials relatively small in number 
and hence from inq>ecting a reason^le proportion of the supply, 
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lay nothing of taking care that the entire supply is kept pure. 
He modern study of milk shows that it is wise to exclude hann- 
I bacteria from milk by measures insuring cleanliness and 
This seems better than to allow entrance of bacteria into 
i and then to kill them by heating the milk to a high tem- 
fcture. 

ppon a pure milk-supply, the lives of dty children rest. A 
e milk-supply will go a long way towards giving children in 
industrial centers a fair physical start in life. It will go a 
; way towards giving them ruddy cheeks and healthy bodies. 
Je call for a pure milk-supply is a call to a new, all-embracing, 
powerful children's crusade. 

ynconlaminalfd water. Every pipe and faucet bringing 
r into the private home or public fountain is a gate by 
1 disease may enter. In considering the water-supply of a 
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decades ago most cities using surface-water did so without safe- 
guarding the dty's inhabitants against possible contamination 
from impure water. One dty poured sewage into a stream 
and a few miles down stream another city drew out its drinking- 
water supply. The result was widespread epidemics. 

Some years ago, Chicago was pouring sewage into Lake Michi- 
gan and taking its water-supply from the lake a short distance 
from shore. The typhoid fever rate became very hig^, due to 
the use of contaminated water for drinking purposes. Chio^ 
then turned the sewage into the drainage canal and moved the 
intakes further out in the lake. With the improved water sup- 
ply, the typhoid fever rate fell. 

Many cities despite their best efforts must still use water 
which is unsafe. One safeguard is possible even in such cases, 
namely, the filtration of water under conditions which remove 
not only its turbidity and color] but even much of its bacterial 
life as well. For the individual family, of course, the safeguard 
of boiling water remains. But this method cannot be compared 
in desirability with that of municipal protection of the whole 
given city. 

Clean and unadulterated food. Closely connected with a 
pure milk-supply is a pure food supply. The question is: Can 
we provide the consumer with healthful food which shall be in 
a normal condition when it reaches the table? If Napoleon's 
famous remark, that an army travels on its stomach, applied to 
the invincible legions a century ago, it is as true today that the 
industrial armies in our cities are dependent upon the nature of 
their food supply. 

The incoming of the city's food has been described as being in 
itself a splendid pageant.^ Wheat trains rushing from the wide 
horizon of the West ; fishing schooners tacking up from off the 
banks; refrigerator cars hastening across the continent, laden 

'Godfrey, ibid., 64, 65. 
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■h the best from a thousand herds; high-topped trucks hauled 

I motor power, looming tn over the country roads in the fresh- 

« of the earliest dawn ; crates filled with golden oranges, with 

s peaches, with heavy-hanging grapes, hastening upon their 

■ way: all this tnrushing, converging evidence of natural 

offers a wide hreadth of thought, a feeling of greatness, 

lensc of pride in this rich country in which we live. 

put there are other facts which must be considered with refer- 

) this gorgeous picture. Foods arc exposed to destructive 

Es from the time that they leave their place of origin to 

[ time they reach the table. The foes which foods encounter 

J of two kinds, the natural and the unnatural — the forces of 

Jure and the desires of greedy or ignorant men. Both t5T>cs 

1 can be avoided if the community will enact and support 

n protective measures, 

c natural e 
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The fruit-peddler's action in selling his spoiled or contami- 
nated goods may be deliberate or ignorant. That matters little 
as far as the consumer's welfare is concerned. Such food, unin- 
q>ected and uncondemned ravages the weakened bodies of the 
city's poor, and the doctors report "Another epidemic of disease 
caused by decayed food." Hundreds of children daily frequent 
the city markets and gather decayed food from the garbage cans. 
These are the same children which often may be seen picking 
over the city's dumping places for stray bits of rags to be carried 
back to the tenements and from which a few cents may be 
realized. 

(2) A second kind of evil which is done to the city's food 
is by persons who may treat food with preservatives. These pre- 
servatives while they destroy or prevent the action of the bacteria 
y/hidi cause decomposition are likely to be injurious to the human 
body. Some of the preservatives may be exceedingly injurious. 

(3) Food may be adulterated. The adulteration may be in 
the nature of putting in harmful materials to make a substitute 
food look like the food for which it is sold. Or adulteration 
may take the form of the substitution of cheaper, poorer foods 
for better, more nutritious foods. In this sense, milk has been 
frequently adulterated — that is, by taking off a portion of the 
cream and by substituting water. 

The Pure Food and Drugs Act as passed Jime 30, 1906, 
provides in general that food must contain no harmful ingre- 
dient nor one calculated to lower its strength, that it must be 
honestly labeled and that drugs with habit-forming or narcotic 
properties, including alcohol, must have their presence and pro- 
portion stated. The law also provided for the establishment of 
laboratories in the large cities for the analysis of the food 
products. Machinery for enforcement of the law was also 
established. 

Opposition by the large food manufacturing interests was so 
great as to defeat the measure at every session of G>ngress for 
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I years preceding its actual passage. When it was finally 
feed the opposition to the measure was so strong that in order 
e its passage at all, its friends had to make certain com- 
i with the opposing interests. Hence the measure has 
■ous defects, in the way of provisos whereby some of the 
■ators may escape punishment. 

JThe Supreme Court of the United States some time ago denied 
It the phrase which forbade the use of any misleading state- 
jit concerning a drug applied solely to the constitution of the 
f cle and not to its qualities. As a result a manufacturer was 
; to place on the label false claims as to the drug's curative 
This decision, it is reported, made it necessary to dis- 
i fully nine-tenths of the cases which were pending against 
Ealled patent medicines for misbranding, 
put the chief weakness of the law is said to be in the character 
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Within the city, the control of food is commonly vested in a 
board of health. Often men have been appointed as members 
of boards of health because of political beliefs rather than because 
of scientific and medical fitness. Some years ago in a well- 
known dty of this country there was one man req;)onsible for 
the health of the dty. He was retired from office on the plea 
of the necessity of economy in city government. The next 
spring the dty sufiEered from a serious epidemic of scarlet fever. 
Was there any connection between the dismissal of the health 
officer on the excuse of economy and the epidemic of disease the 
following spring? 

The control of meat-markets and houses where live stock is 
killed is espedally important in connection with pure food. The 
very nature of the business is of a disagreeable and in part of a 
filthy nature. Spedal precautions with regard to cleanliness 
and the preservation of food products are necessary. The city 
and federal inspectors must see to it that all the processes in the 
preparation of meats and in the preservation of meats are kept 
sanitary and healthful. Inspection of live stock in order to see 
that no diseased cattle, for example, are killed for meat must 
be rigid, faithful, and thorough. 

The bakery is another large source of the food supplies of a 
city. It needs protection against natural and imnatural enemies 
of pure food. Note the swarms of flies striving for entrance 
on a summer's day, and recall how flies are carriers of disease. 
The salesroom may or may not be attractive. But the real 
danger is to be found in the bake-room. The bake-room is 
hidden from view. Many are in basements. Many are rarely 
deaned, and are continually heavy with impure air. Many of 
the employees in the bake-room have become tubercular. The 
guardians of pure food are guardians, however, of the health 
of the people, and to that extent of social progress. 

Overfatigue. The fatigue problem centers in industry. With 
the rise and development of the factory system, monotonous, 
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Icdeil-up processes have become common. Long hours of labor 

ilso prevailed, and are still common. Overfatigue is the 

subtle danger of occupational activity. It may be consid- 

Id as the result of a chemical process. In consequence there 

mger of there being a continual tearing down of muscle and 

e tissues without an adequate building of the same. In 

5 way, fatigue substances or toxins come to circulate in the 

id, poisoning brain and nervous system, muscles, glands, and 

r organs. When blood is transferred from an exhausted 

; to a frisky one, the latter droops and shows all the signs 

[overfatigue. 

[The consequences of overfatigue are serious. ( 1 ) Over- 
: brings about industrial inefficiency. As a rule, poorer 
Irk and less work is done in the last hours of a long day's work 
1 the earlier hours. (2) Overfatigue assists the advance 
1 contagious disease. An overworked 
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organism to hannful temptations. The individual may turn 
almost anywhere for relaxation. He may indulge in die most 
harmful amusements, chiefly to seek relaxation from the over- 
strain which has been pressing upon his system. He tends to 
neglect his own best welfare and that of his family as well. 

(6) Overfatigue causes industrial accidents. In general) 
the liability to accidents increases with the passing of the daily 
hours of labor. Upon a study of the facts, the writer found 
that for 9,000 accidents which occur in the second hour of 
work, 12,000 occur in the third hour, and ^proximately 15,000 
in the fourth hour. The increase of 3,000 accidents in the 
third hour and of 6,000 in the fourth hour over the number of 
accidents in die second, represents in mathematical terms fairly 
well the extent to which fatigue causes industrial accidents.* 

5. High vitaliQr through public action. Human beings 
have been divided into three vitality classes, ( 1 ) Low vitality 
people include those, as a rule, whose birth-rate and death-rate 
are high, among whom physical and mental defectiveness is 
relatively high, whose vital resistance is low, and whose knowl- 
edge of personal and public hygienic measures is scanty. Tliey 
include the poorer wage-earning classes in the over-crowded 
districts of large cities. 

(2) Medium vitality people include those whose birth-rate 
and death-rate are both low, whose intelligence is high, whose 
vital resistance has been worn down by meeting the countless 
demands of modern city life, and whose lives arc often thus 
prematurely cut short. The professional classes represent this 
type. 

(3) Hi^ vitality people are such as have been well-bom, 
without mental and physical defects, as have a fairly bi^^ birth- 

1 Induitrial Acddcntt," 
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Bte and a low death-rate, and live where the environment is 

Jvorable. The rural land-owning classes have been mentioned 

; furnishing a large proportion of this type of vitality.* 

\s in other measures of reconstruction, public health work 

its best friend in education. While public action can pre- 

ribc health regulations to be enforced as laws, it can do even 

^tter by pointing out to the people what they can do as indi- 

■duals to assist the health officers and workers in the perform- 

pce of their duties. Best of all, it can educate the people in 

E development of themselves along high vitality lines. 
I Public health work can have no more important plank in its 
vogram than that of teaching individuals how they can build 
1 immunity against the invasion of the bacterial hosts. The 
Ivo great tasks of public health workers are ( 1 ) to stamp out 
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EXERCISES 



1. In your community (a) who ore the public health officials? 

(b) What ordinances protect the water supply? 

(c) How is the milk supply safe-guarded? 

(d) What ordinances guarantee pure air? 

(e) Are there any regulations concerning the "snuke 

nuisance" ? 

2. Which of the public health questions discussed in this chap- 

ter are in greatest need of attention in your city? 

3. In what way do the churches co-operate with your Board 

of Health? 

4. Who suffers the more from adulterated food, the welt- 

nourished or the poorly-nourished people? 

5. What are the leading points of the Pure Food and Drug 

Act of 1906? 

6. Who is Harvey W.Wflcy? 

7. What is the United States government doing in connection 

with public health matters? 

8. What Federal official is charged with governmental respon- 

sibility in regard to public health? 

9. Give the main arguments for and against a National De- 

partment of Health. 

10. "Why does die United States ^propriate so mud) more 

money for the health of animals than for the health 
of human beings?" 

11. Who was Koch? Pasteur? 

12. Is it the work of a physidan to cure, or to keep people 

weU? 

13. What obligations does your health place upon you with 

reference to the health of others? 
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International Congrera of Hygiene and Demography (regular publi- 
cations). 
Morrow, P., Social Diseases and Marriage, 
Woodman, A. G., Air, Water, and Food from a Sanitary Standpoint, 



TOPICS 

1. An Argument in Favor of (or opposed to) a National 

Department of Health. 

2. Public Health Agencies in Your City. 

3. The Fight Against Tuberculosis. 

4. The United States Public Health Service. 

5. The Pure Food Movement in the United States. 

6. The Panama Canal as an Achievement in Sanitary Science. 

7. Industrial Diseases. 

8. Medical Examination in the Public Schools. 

9. The Field of Preventive Medicine. 



ADVANCED TOPICS 

1. 'Legislation Against Occupation Diseases. 

2. Sex Hygiene. 

3. Mental Hygiene. 

4. The Relation Between Overfatigue and Moral Breakdown. 

5. The Relation Between Overfatigue and Industrial Acci- 

dents. 

6. High Vitality Through Public Action. 
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of vice deliberately disguised as pleasure." Apparently, con- 
tinues Miss Addams, the modem city sees in working girls only 
two possibilities, both oi them commercial: first a chance to 
use day by day their new and immature labor power in its 
factories and shops, and then another chance in the evening to 
extract from them their petty wages by catering to tbeir love of 
pleasure. 

It used to be thought diat play is essentially frivolous. Flay 
is useless, it was said. It is worthy of being discouraged or 
suppressed. At best, it was considered a relatively harmless 
way of amusing children — of occupying children who were too 
young to be doing anything useful. This general conception of 
play prevailed in the civilized world for centuries. 

In the last century, a more positive idea of play developed. 
It was held that play is essentially an eiqiression of surplus 
energy. When a growing child accumulates an overflow of 
energy, that surplus energy may express itself in the form of 
play. This statement of the nature of play is now known to 
be only a partial oqtlanation. 

Another attempt to throw light on the nature of play offers 
the idea diat a child in playing is primarily living over rapidly 
the past st^es of the race. In his earliest plays, he is living 
over the days of savagery of the race. Then he becomes inter- 
estcd in plays which represent die days of barbarism of the race. 
When he later comes to take part in team plays and co-operative 
sports he is said to have reached the stage of civilization in his 
play development. Such a statement of the essential character- 
istics of play is somewhat far-fetched and if pressed too far 
becomes ludicrous. 

In recent years, play is being defined as an instructive prq»- 
ration for life. In playing with a spool, that is, in rolling and 
catching a spool, a kitten is getting ready for catching mice. 
The kitten is diereby developing daw and eye-co-ordinadotu 
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I short time will be necessary for procuring food. In 
-, the plays of a lamb are a preparation for the activi- 
Is of a grazing animal. The plays of a small boy arc a prepa- 
I for activities of building, constructing, acquiring. The 
lys of a small girl with her dolls are a preparation for mother- 
|od. According to this analysis of play, play becomes a part 
5 school. "Play turns out to be a first-class educa- 
Bnal process." 

■Play teaches respect for law. In no other way can a boy so 
■ly realize for himself the value of law, as on the playground. 
l the same way he learns Tespect for others, learns habits of 
1-operation, learns self-sacrifice for the good of the group. 

I motive but play, it is said. As soon as prizes 

I especial honors are offered, the play impulses arc likefy to be 

lulated. The result may be as harmful as if there had 
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Civilization, in fact, depends largely on the way the people use 
their leisure, sutes Frederic C Howe. For the adult also, the 
hours of leisure may be important formative hours. The day is 
coming to be divided into three period* by larger and larger 
numbers of people, namely, eight hours for work, ei^t hours 
for sleep, eight hours for play. The problem of play becomes, 
therefore, a problem of one-third of life, "and in many ways the 
most important third. It means more than recuperation from 
work; more than freedom from vice; more than the invigoration 
of the body or the preservation of the health. 

"It involves opportunities for education to those denied it in 
youth; it involves increasing the industrial, civic, and social efE- 
ciency of men and women as well as opportunity for change, 
variety, and training which machine industry has destroyed. If 
we would preserve and promote our civilization, the same official 
concern must be given to leisure that is now given to education." 

2. Commercial enterprise and play. Who were the first 
people to perceive the great need for play? Were they persons 
who wished to meet this need from the standpoint of social 
welfare? 

Commercial enterprise has taken advantage of the need and 
"has furnished amusements adapted to every age, and to every 
grade of intellectual, artistic, and mond development." Cheap 
seaside resorts are described as vieing with one another to fur- 
nish their patrons with new sensations. The frequenters of 
these places are reported as getting so much excitement for a 
small outlay of money, that they find the attractions irresistible. 

In 1907, Professor S. N. Patten declared that we had gone 
little further than to permit men to exploit for private gain die 
human craving to be amused. "The workman is drawn hither 
and thither by the uncorrelated motley devices of selfish pro- 
moters and is often solicited by them until he has dissipated his 
vigor and lowered his moral tone." 
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I When the workingman comes from "the barren industrial 

ind" of the day's work, where is he invited most loudly to turn ? 

I the past, to the melodramatic and over-exciting prescnta- 

s in cheap theatres. "The leisure time," says the Report of 

c Recreational Inquiry Committee of California, "of the peo- 

; has been capitalized by private individuals to the extent of 

■lions of dollars throughout the country." The commercial iza- 

1 of the amusements of the people, It is further declared, has 

ant in part the waste of the people's leisure time, "for usually 

e owners of places of amusement have had but one desire and 

J make money." In certain cases, the owners of places 

■e taken precaution to protect the patrons and 

I operating their places of amusement have kept in mind the 

flfare of the patrons. But these persons are the exceptions 

it the rule. 
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Committee of the State of California in 1914. Upon the facts 
presented in these and similar studies, attention will be given 
next in this chapter to (1) dancing academies and halls, (2) 
theaters, including the motion picture theater and (3) saloons. 

Dancing academies and halls. From an investigation in Man- 
hattan, New York City, (1908-1909) it was found that the 
commercial dance academy and the public dance hall teach more 
than 40 per ceiit of the pupils of grade schools to dance and 
that three-fourths of these boys and one-half of these young girls 
go to the commercial dancing academy and the public dance 
hall to practice their skill. It is clear, therefore, that it is a 
matter for public concern as to what conditions exist in the 
dancing academies and halls. 

In Manhattan, it was found that the 100 dancing academies 
located there, are reaching annually, not less than 100,000 in- 
dividuals as paying pupils, and that 45 per cent of these pupils 
are under 16 years of age. "Practically all the young girls 
among the mass of the people pass during the period of adoles- 
cense through the education of the dancing academy. We have 
here an influence over the adolescent of New York which is of 
practically universal scope." 

In the "better class dancing academies'' no liquor is sold, con- 
siderable supervision is exercised over the character of the per- 
sons allowed, and "tough dancing" is prohibited. But in the 
academies of a lower type, less supervision is exercised, and men 
and women of questionable character are present. "Liquor, 
from beer to the strongest drinks, is sold in a certain proportion 
of dancing academies, perhaps half of the total number in Man- 
hattan." The sale of alcoholic liquors is not only an evil, but 
also "its inevitable accompaniments." The late hours are also 
significant from health and moral standpoints. 

The dance hall is different in many ways from the dancing 
academy. It varies in nature from a great public place to "the 
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|:k room of the saloon, in which couples sit around at tables, 
] from time to time, rise and whirl to the music of an un- 
it piano." 

|From a personal investigation of about 100 dance halls in 
ihattan fully two-thirds were described as "positively un- 
Birable." Liquor was found to be universally sold in the 
Jnce hall. Sometimes the period for drinking was found to 
I three and four times as long as the period for dancing. 
(Further, there seems but little doubt that the proprietors 
■tain proportion of dance halls knowingly permit men 
nen to seek to corrupt others. The California Report 
lat of all recreations, public dance halls bear the most 
rect and immediate relation to the morals of their patrons. It 
I further known that this influence, as at present exerted, is 
■rcmely destructive. 
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they must spend their leisure time in some recreative way, and 
they turn to the low-priced theater as ofiFering much excitement 
for little money. But like any rapid succession of exdting 
occurrences, vaudeville "is stimulating but disintegrating." It 
excites and claims the mind of the beholder, and interests him 
transiently. It neither recuperates nor develops him and in the 
long run, it ceases to amuse him. It represents, continues Dr. 
Davis, hyperstimulus and leads to neurasthenia. 

The burlesque theater, according to the Manhattan survey, 
was found to be the most undesirable type of performance given 
in New York city. Taken as a type, the popular burlesque was 
characterized as ''artistically crude and intellectually stupid." 
Its appeal is based chiefly on feats of physical powers or by 
unwholesome, disgusting and vile references to questions of sex. 

The high-priced or so-called standard theater draws only 
a small proportion of the total theater-going population, as was 
found in both New York and Milwaukee. In neither case did 
the proportion reach ten per cent. The section of the city's 
population supporting- the so-called standard theater is com- 
posed of "the fashionable, the literary, and the professional 
sets." There is also the body of middle-class persons of mod- 
erate means who do not go frequently, also the "sporty" set, 
small in number but important financially, for it spends money 
freely. The working classes rarely attend (partly because of 
the cost), hence are shut ofiF from the advantages of attending 
the best class of plays. 

Dr. Davis is authority for the statement that even the stan- 
dard theater, or high-priced theater, is offering relatively few 
plays of positive value. Commercial profit is designated as the 
shaping force in the development of the theater. The process 
of competition has lowered the standards. 

In the Springfield survey, the offerings of theaters are referred 
to as something of which not to be proud. The question is 
raised as to whether or not people who are interested in the 
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; of the city and yet have maintained only a negative 
E toward the theater have discharged their full rcspon- 
"Is there not an obligation resting upon them to take 
I constructive part in the work of giving the local drama the 
fholesome and cultural influence to which it is rightfully en- 
' When young people generally come to have a vital 
bpreciation of good drama they will be no longer satisfied with 
licatrical performances, it is believed, of a low and unrciined 



Moving picture shows differ in several respects from the ordi- 

y theater. The moving picture was perfected in the nineties, 

1900, arose the movement for the censorship of films. 

Tiatevcr the defects may be, many writers believe that the 

lioving-picture is offering to the public a more desirable form 

f entertainment than can be found at any other type of indoor 

iimmercialized a 
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was credited to the moving picture shows. In oomparison, the 
estimated weekly attendance in Manhattan at the low-priced 
theater such as the vaudeville and burlesque was about 700,000, 
while the attendance at the so-called standard theaters was less 
than 160,000. 

Part of the great popularity of the moving picture is to be 
found in the following points: (1) The fascination of not 
knowing what one will see, is one of the moving pictures' strong- 
est drawing features. (2) No punctuality is needed, that is, 
practically speaking there is no beginning and no end. (3) No 
special degree of intelligence is needed. No knowledge is 
needed. No attitude toward anything and no convictions on 
anything arc necessary. No knowledge of any language is 
needed. The inunigrant is reached before he can understand 
the language of the country. (4) A fairly good eye-si^t is 
all that is required. As a direct and immediate appeal to the 
understanding, the moving picture has been described as the 
"last word." (5) The moving picture is bringing back to the 
people "a form of family amusement." Because of the inex- 
pensiveness of the admission price, the family as a group is 
able to attend. 

In a study directed by the writer, of the down-town moving 
pictures shown in Los Angeles, California, in 1913-14, it was 
found that from the standpoint of the social value of the pictures 
diown only 14.5 per cent could be classed as positively develop- 
mental.* The remaining 85 per cent varied from the merely 
entertaining type, to the undesirable and demoralizing. A 
large percentage was found to appeal directly to the feelings 
and emotions. By being so designed, they drew the largest 
audiences and hence the largest profits. The eflects of' operat- 
ing moving picture shows for profit instead of for social welfare 
were very marked and frequently unfortunate. 

*8m Bogardui, *^ducatioD and the Modoo Picture," ICttttn low. 
«/ Bduc, May, 1916. 
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J While the question of moving picture censorship does not 
liuch the last mentioned point at all, it does cover an important 
n. The common weakness of censorship has been the 
lick of power to enforce decisions. The need for real censor- 
nip from some source is clear from the California committee's 
ftport. Of 1,236 films studied, there were 38 per cent that were 
larked by scenes of brutality and violence. Without censor- 
Iiip. the responsibility rests directly upon the members of the 

imunity itself. The need for public concern may also be 

1 from the fact that there is an average daily attendance of 

Iterally millions of persons at motion picture shows in the 

nited States, If this large number are getting but one-fifth 

one-fourth of the constructive, educational values that they 
light from this popular form of entertainment, the public 

luld take an active interest. 
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believe thst this is the proper method of beginning the fi|^t 
against intemperance. These advocates argue that as one dis- 
trict after another votes out the saloon it may be assumed that 
there is sufficient sentiment behind the votes to support the Uw. 
But in large districts, if voted dry, there are likely to be sec- 
tions distinctly opposed to prohibition and so large and powerful 
as to nullify locally the general prohibition law. 

Sometimes in harmony and s(»netuncs not, the various forces 
opposed to alcoholism have worked, until over one-third of the 
states are under prdiibttion, 75 per cent of the territory of the 
United States is "dry," and more than 50 per cent of the people 
of the country are living in "dry" territory. Rural districti 
and the South and later the West have led in declaring against 
the use of alcoholic liquors. The large dries are the last strong- 
holds of the liquor traffic 

It is significant that leading European narions under the try- 
ing stress of war have declared officially against alctJioUstn. If 
the use of liquors militates against efficiency in war, the argu- 
ment is strong for the elimination of the same in order to secure 
efficiency in the strenuous every-day tasks in a nation at peace. 

The effects of intemperance are pretty well known. Dr. E. 
T. Devine conservatively says that one-fourth of all cases of 
destitution with which private agencies have to deal, are fairly 
attributable to intemperance. The Committee of Fifty states 
that about 37 per cent of poverty found in almshouses, can be 
traced directly or indirectly to liquor. 

In regard to intemperance and crime, the Committee of Fifty 
concluded after careful study of about 13,000 convicts in seven- 
teen prisons and reformatories in this country that intemperance 
was one of the main causes in 51 per cent and the leading cause 
in 31 per (xnt of the cases studied. With reference to intem- 
perance and insanity, reports from the Massachusetts State 
Boards of Insanity indicate that alcoholism is a de&iite causa- 
tive factor in about 20 per nnt of the cases. It was concluded 
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r careful study a few years ago, that annually m the United 

■tcs there are 100,000 deaths a year due in some specific way 

■liquor. Further, alcoholism is now known to have a disas- 

lius effect upon heredity and rnany marked cases of degen- 

Icy in offspring of alcohoh'c parents have been pointed out. 

; use of alcoholic liquors is rapidly becoming recognized as 

:onous to the individual and as likely through heredity to 

: his offspring. The saloon as an institution is passing, 

|iperance as a widespread habit is near at hand, and the out- 

: for the prohibition of the use of alcoholic liquor in the 

i that the use of other poisons is prohibited, is encouraging. 

Socialized recreation. But not all forms of play actJvi- 

re commercialized. Some are socialized, that is, arc oper- 

Id primarily for the welfare of the people and rot for profit. 

s group of socialized play activities, the playground move- 
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Here the gymnasia were opened in the evening for use of 
adults as well as children. Folk dancing, music, dramatics 
under leadership were especially encourag^. Banquets and 
public meetings became common. 

(2) "Anyone who has ever enjoyed a good book does not 
need to be told that a public library is a recreational institu- 
tion." The newer libraries are provided for meeting places, for 
art and music entertainments. Many libraries have added story- 
tellers to dieir staffs. The story-teller reaches a large circle of 
little children. Other features of a recreational nature are 
possible. 

(3) The churches are beginning to recognize wholesome 
play as a part of a normal life and as something to be encour- 
aged by religious institutions. The possibilities in this direction 
are splendid. Recreation is such a powerful force for the moral 
good or moral ill of both young people and adults that churches 
are beginning to assume a positive attitude. Many churches have 
been among the chief agents in bringing about the establishment 
of playgrounds and recreation centers. While this work may 
later be taken over by the school or city, the initiation of the 
work, and pioneer experiments are worth while. It is entirely 
possible that the churches of the future will hold not only church 
sociak and similar meetings, but in a large way will take the lead 
in making wholesome provision for the recreational life of boys 
and girls. 

The churches, in many instances, have taken the lead in sup- 
pressing evil amusements. It may be that they should go further 
and take the leadership in bringing public opinion up to the 
point where it will demand that wholesome provision be made 
for meeting the play impulses of all the people. 

(4) Public parks have afforded in the past a relatively small 
amount of recreation for the working people who have needed 
most the advantages that parks have to offer. Park boards have 



|o 
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Iheavy program before them in improving and extending the 

Tay facilities of the parks. Great opportunities are open in the 

of organizing the parks and of promoting their use by the 

Iblic, and in providing play leadership on the equipped play 

|aces and athletic fields. 

(5) The playground movement began to receive notice 

t the year 1900. By 1906 there were forty-one cities with 

Ipcrvised playgrounds maintained by public funds. By 1913, 

Icording to a report of the Playground and Recreation Asso- 

m of America there were 342 cities with 2.400 playgrounds 

r paid supervision and more than 6,000 persons, not includ- 

g caretakers, who were making playground work their profes- 

The expenditure for the year was $5,700,000, or an 

|crease of $1,500,000 over the year 1912. Within a decade 

lething like $50,000,000 has been expended by the various 

es in the extension of the playground movement. The idea 
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common that recreation is necessary and is sought — for the most 
part, outside of the home. 

(2) Commercial enterprise has taken advantage of the open- 
ing thus created, and has developed recreation provisions to a 
far-reaching extent, furnishing opportunities adapted to every 
tgty and to every grade of intellectual, artistic, and moral 
development. 

(3) Philanthropically minded persons and groups of persons 
have also recognized the need and have established many recrea- 
tive provisions, distinctive in kind but inadequate in amount. 
These have reached but a small group of the population. Cities, 
also, have undertaken to afiord certain recreation opportunities 
as playgrounds, but these are not adequate in extent or adequately 
distributed, or adequately adapted to meet social conditions. 

(4) Behind the need for recreation and the development of 
commercialized recreations, has stood either too stern an attitude 
toward play or else too careless an attitude. The stern attitude 
was represented in the Puritans who believed that the pleasure 
side of life should be reduced to the lowest possible point. But 
the mere repression of the play impulses only increased their 
demand for expression. 

The other attitude which reached its height in this country 
at the close of the nineteenth century was the laissez-faire or 
careless attitude. According to this theory, recreation was some- 
thing which the individual would naturally take care of for 
himself. Society need not pay any attention to how the indi- 
vidual plays. 

(5) But commercialized recreation in developing under a 
public policy of leaving the question of recreaton entirely to the 
individual has supplied popular recreation wants in such way as 
to lead in countless ways to the economic and moral exploita- 
tion of children ; also, in a way which has brought deterioration 
to the adult. We have learned that recreation has become a 
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of public concern; it can no longer be left entirely to 
E individual. 

In dealing with the problem, public policy must be 
sed upon the fact that children and adults alike wish, need, 
J should have recreation. Such a policy must be based upon 
■ fact that the people will have recreation. Such a policy 
list not include merely the repression of any existing evil pro- 
lions of recreation, but also constructive action, A worthy 
logram, therefore, will be both constructive and repressive. 
Instructive factors will be discussed first. 
I (a) Every city should have a Recreation Commission, If 
e city is small, the chief work of the commission would be to 
1 and provide for the future. If the city is large, the duties 
the commission with reference to the present will assume 
fge proportions. Adequate surveys of recreation facilities and 
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showed that 74 per cent of the attendance of the younger chil- 
dren was from homes within three blocks (five minutes walk) 
of such playgrounds. In brief, the radius of efficiency of a play- 
ground, as quoted in the Milwaukee Recreation Survey, for 
jrounger children was found to be from one-fourth to one-half 
of a mile. 

For adolescents over fourteen years of age in large cities, 
larger plajrfields should be provided within twenty minutes walk 
of their homes. It is declared that another safe rule to follow 
would be to spend twice as much on supervision as on any special 
form of equipment 

(e) Provision for the use of school grounds the year around 
as nei^borhood playgrounds should be encouraged. (6) The 
school should become a civic and social center for the neighbor- 
hood. School architecture needs to be adjusted to such purposes. 

(f) In the encouragement of athletics, the efiort should be 
towards the participation of all in healthful and happy exercise 
and recreation, "and not towards the development of a few 
individuals as star players to be pushed forward for the sake of 
winning contests." (g) Small parks for breathing spaces, and 
larger outer parks for outings, and even mountain parks for 
camping purposes need to be developed before land values be^ 
come prohibitive. 

(h) "Play is needed in all institutions." The excellent 
summary of this point by Miss Bessie D. Stoddart of Los 
Angeles, California, will be followed here.^ Play is needed in 
homes for the aged for the relief from dreariness which it offers. 
It is needed in the hospitals for the insane for its curative and 
educational value. It is needed in the homes for the feeble- 
minded for its value in developing latent ability. It is needed 
in the homes for the care of epileptics, of incurables, and of the 

*Prom the Report of the Recreational Inquiry Committee of the State 
of California (1914). 
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ind deaf for its cheering and educational value. It is 

in orphanages for creating the atmosphere of the normal 

hie and for keeping children from becoming institutionalized. 

s needed in reform schools and homes for delinquent children 

|develop right impulses and to curb wrong ones. It is needed 

ails and penitentiaries to help re-form those imprisoned and 

e-create in them a right attitude towards society. 

1 other words, provision for the rigjit kind of recreation is 

Bded by all those who are physically, mentally, or morally 

Bicted even more than by those who are normal. 

I(i) One of the most difficult tasks is that of the proper 

ion, control, and suppression where needed of the amusc- 

of the present day that are conducted for gain. This 

f blem includes the dance halls and academies, the saloons, the 

rs, the moving picture shows, and so forth. No specific 
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EXERCISES 

1. Compare the amusements and the forms of recreation of 

today with those of one hundred years ago. 

2. In your city ( 1 ) what recreation is afforded in the homes 

of the people? 

(2) What are the public occasions, such as field days, 
holiday celebrations, picnics which take place 
annually? 

(3) What are the favorite athletic sports, and what 
is the influence of each ? 

(4) To what extent are entertainments provided (a) 
by the families, (b) by the schools, (c) by the 
churches, (d) by city organizations ? 

(5) How many playgrounds? What is die acreage 
of each? How distributed as to population? 
How many paid directors? What is the annual 
cost of maintenance of each ? 

(6) Is there a playground commission? If so, who 
are the members? What has it done during the 
past year? 

(7) Make a map showing relative size and distribu- 
tion of the playgrounds. 

(8) What amusements are operated for profit? What 
license is paid by each type? How many of each 
type? What are the main points in the ordi- 
nances governing each? Are the ordinances en- 
forced? Should any of the ordinances be 
changed? If so, how? 

(9) What vacation playgrounds are there? How 
operated ? 
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(10) What provisions are there for the recreational 
life of families living in tenements? 

(11) Compare the total amount of money spent for 
recreation by the municipality with the expendi- 
tures for courts, jails, fire protection. 

How much time do you average per week in play ? How 

is it divided between recreation and amusement? 
What are the comparative sums spent by the government 

of your city for recreation purposes and for police 

protection ? 
Who is in greater need of public provision for play, the 

children of the poor, or of the rich? 
What is meant by the recapitulation theory of play? 
What are the main arguments for and against censorship 

of motion picture shows? 
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TOPICS 

1. History of the Playground Movement of the United States. 

2. History of Playgrounds in Your City. 

3. The Social Center Movement 

4. The Local Option Movement in the United States. 

5. A Study of Inter-Collegiate Athletics. 

6. The Prohibition Party Movement 

7. The Motion Picture Theater. 

8. Censorship of Motion Pictures. 



ADVANCED TOPICS 

1. History of the Theories of Play. 

2. The Saloon as a Social Problem. 

3. Public Dance Halls. 

4. Provisions for Recreations Within the Home. 

5. Relation of Playgrounds to die Prevention of Delinquency. 

6. A Recreation Survey of a Given District 



CHAPTER VI 
ciAL Progress as Affected bv Economic Factors 

First steps in industrial progress. Among early hu- 
1 groups, the elemental impulse of hunger led, perhaps more 
ly other influence, to industrial activity. Primitive man 
i this impulse by searching for food and by living upon 
lat he could find, rather than upon the things he could raise 
Hence he gorged and starved, feasted and fasted — 
; to his luck and skill in finding food. 
sist in this search for food, the invention of crude 
and tools early occurred. Man — tjic only tool-using 
invented knives for cutting, scrapers for abrasing. 
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Another step in advance was made when certain domesticated 
animals were kept in herds and flocks. Thus a stable food 
supply was guaranteed. Pastoral and nomadic life develc^ed. 
In order to secure pasturage, it was necessary to wander with 
the flocks, up the valleys and hill and mountain sides in the 
summer and back again in the winter. 

Along with the develc^ment of hoe-culture, agriculture and 
pastoral life, there developed the institution of private property. 
Tools and weapons were early considered as the private property 
of the maker of them. With the increase of flocks and herds, 
the institution of private property seems to have become well 
established. Land and pasturage were considered more as group 
property. Each tribe or similar group had its generally recog- 
nized territory throughout which it might wander with its 
flocks. The boundaries of this community property were of 
course not well defined, and were subject to change as group 
battles resulted in the success of certain groups and die defeat 
of other groups. The beginning of the economic institution of 
private property appears in early recognition of the individual's 
right to articles of personal use. Private property in land devel- 
oped later. 

2. Land and agricultural development The use of land 
has always operated as a strong economic factor. At first, it 
was held in common and for pastoral and hoe-culture purposes. 
At varying dates in various parts of the world, the hunt and the 
chase and pastoral activities gave away to the cultivation of land. 

The protection of roots and tubers for future consumption, 
and crude forms of hoe-culture developed into tillage of the soil 
with oxen and the plough. As men turned from the hunt as a 
form of livelihood to hoe-culture, they made application of the 
technical skill which they had acquired. As a result, hoe-culture 
was supplanted by crude forms of agriculture. 
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BWi'th the development of rough af^iculture, primitive groups 

sed from the flesh diet of nomadism to a predominant use of 

fcetative foods. The roaming life of hunting days and of 

ftoral nomadism gave way to the settled life of agriculture, 

; production of wealth was increased greatly by the use of 

Bimal power in cultivating the soil. With cultivation of the 

■1 and the accompanying va,st increase in food supply, popula- 

increased rapidly. Agriculture called forth fixed atx)des. 

|llage communities in turn developed. 

/ith stationary abodes, the holding of slaves became feasible. 
ler nomadism the food supply was so small and uncertain 
life was so migratory that it became necessary to kill captives 
■ten in war. With the rise of agriculture, it was better to 
llavc captives than to kill them. The cultivation of the soil 
I slave-labor, at first an improvement, gradually became cco- 
mically unprofitable. It was supplanted by free labor. 
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ing versus farming by owners is serious in this country. The 
former type is on the increase — unfortunately so, it seems. The 
rise in land values under private ownership has created problems 
of increasing seriousness. With the development of large cities, 
the price of urban land has reached such a height that the average 
man can no longer own his own home. Rentals have likewise 
become so high in the industrial centers of large cities that the 
poorer people are obliged to crowd together and to live like 
animals. It has been estimated that with the birth of every 
child in New York City, total land values in that city advance 
$700. 

So serious is this situation that single tax and government 
ownership of land as extreme measures have been advocated. 
Graduated land taxes— especially upon city lands, a sufficient 
tax on city land so that the unearned increment may go to the 
community and not to a few individuals, municipal ownership 
of a large proportion of city lands as in Ulm or certain other 
European cities, are milder methods of solution. 

3. Labor and labor movements. Under the earliest divi- 
sion of labor, men did the hunting and fighting, while women 
carried on the work about the habitation, looking after the chil- 
dren, and giving some attention to hoe-culture. With the 
development of settled agriculture, captives taken in war were 
put to compulsory labor as slaves. Slave labor was for a long 
time extensive and profitable. 

The system of slave labor was hard to break. Serf labor or 
labor by half-freed slaves superseded slave labor. Then after 
another transitional period, free labor displanted the system of 
serf labor. Slave labor existed even after it was proved econom- 
ically expensive. 

With free labor and with the motive to work changed from 
fear to self-interest, far greater economic returns resulted. Free 
labor and the wage system led to the organization of labon 
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Kie craft gilds of mediaeval times were among the first organi- 
s of productive forces. 

lew economic factor developed in the 18th century, known 
I the factory system. It was an outgrowth of the domestic 
a of industry and of the handicraft stage of manufacture. 
lanufacture of goods by hand and within the domestic circle 
n the prevailing system, extended to about the close of the 
Khteenth century. 

iDuring the last half of the 18th century, the progress of in- 

1 was exceedingly rapid. The application of steam as a 

force in operating machinery revolutionized industry. 

ind-driven tools were supplanted by power-driven machinery. 

J the home as the unit of production gave way to the factory, 

use of expensive machinery and of steam power made it 

isible for manufacture to be carried on in the home«. 
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The moderate trade union forces have not modified their 
views materially in three decades.^ They are not revolutionists. 
They do not dream of overthrowing the present social order. 
They have no objection to the wage-system. They do not object 
to property being held privately, as a means of producing more 
private property. 

They are asking, primarily, for three things: (1 ) more pay; 
(2) shorter hours of work; and (3) safer and healthier condi- 
tions of work. They will always be making these three requests. 
Why? Because as industry and society will advance, they will 
be entitled to better wages, shorter hours and improved condi- 
tions. As inventions and discoveries advance and standards of 
living are raised, the workman will be entitled to a share in this 
advance. 

I The moderate trade union forces have no Utopian schemes. 
''They deal with immediate problems. They cross no bridges 
; until they reach them. They pride themselves on their reason- 
ableness and practicality. 

They are generally willing to abide by the rule of reason. 
For this reason, the average trade-unionist has seldom rejected a 
fair proposal of arbitration. Moderate trade unionists believe 
that broad-minded employers, and they, after friendly discussion 
of disputed points will agree. They prefer the personal method — 
of going to the employer through their representatives and of 
talking labor problems over with the employers. 

They are convinced that "the enemy" is not capital, nor 
private capital, nor the private c^italist, but what ? Primarily 
prejudice, distrust, lack of comprehension, and lack of sympathy. 
They insist Aat they have the same right to organize that capital 
has exercised. They insist that the representatives of organized 

^See V. S. Yarrot, "Social Science and <What Labor Wants,' " Amer. 
Jour, of SocioL, Nov. 1913. 
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T be accorded a fair hearing by the representatives of organ- 
i capital. 

t is a sane, social attitude to take toward the moderate 
nion forces?* Sociology, like plain hard sense, believes 
I the virtue of "come, let us reason together." It believes in 
e method of adjusting differences by discussing them frankly, 
1 a friendly manner. It believes that labor has the same 
Wht to organize as has capital. It believes that the represen- 
Bives of organized labor have the same right to a fair hearing 
Ihave the representatives of organized capital. A sane attitude 
fvards trade unions would be one favorable to such principles- 
>ciology docs not approve of labor unions in their schemes 
I using dynamite. Neither does it approve of organized capital 
I its scheme of using watered stock. It does approve, however, 
and organization, and of arbitration and conciliation. 
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A third phsse wu the pool, or the ittempt to restrict die 
output rather than the price or the field. According to this 
type of agreement, each member of the combination had an 
alloted percentage of production. Then came the day when 
"trust" companies were formed. By this method, the constituent 
companies turned the i^ration of their re^>ective business over 
to a board of central trustees, and in turn received trust certifi- 
cates. Eadi essentially abandoned to the "trust" die entire 
operation of the given business. For example, the well-known 
Standard Oil Trust was organized in 1 882. 

The "holding corporation" developed as a widespread suc- 
cetaor to the "trust." In this etmnection, a new central cor- 
poration was formed to buy up a majority interest of the stock 
of individual corporations. Each constituent corporation was 
operated as a separate unit. The control rested largely in the 
hands of the parent company. The holding corporation was 
the "trust" in a new and more effective form. As examples, 
the United States Steel Corporation of 1901 and the American 
Tobacco Gimpany of 1904 may be cited. The general plan was 
balked when applied to railways in the case of the Northern 
Securities Company, because of special prohibitive legislation 
which was passed. 

In recent years, the so-called system of "community of inter- 
ests" has developed. By this method, the same group of directors 
possesses a controlling voice in the management of each con- 
stituent company. It is exceedingly difficult to prevent com- 
binations of this type from taking place. As an alternative, 
strict government control is being mentioned, with increasing 
frequency. 

Modem business is conducted either (1) by individual entre- 
preneurs, (2) by partnerships, or (3) by the corporate organi- 
zarion in some form. The first method is satisfactory for small 
enterprises; the second is adequate where capital on a somewhat 
larger scale is needed. The corporate form is by far the most 
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Bportant type of business organization. Leading tines of busi- 
ve resorted to the corporate form of organization in a 

Idespread manner, such as, banking, insurance, manufacture, 

Ircantile, and transportation. 

BCombinations of capital result in the elimination of competi- 
ts, and permit the undertaking of vast enterprises cxtcnd- 
r periods of time. The independent and small producer 
llikely to suffer. The corporate form tends to become imper- 
Responsibility is hard to locate. It presents a solid front 
: demands of organized labor. It has made persistent 

■empts to control tariff and other legislation. It is a powerful 

Id constructive factor in matters of economic advance, but 

lended by many and grave social disadvantages. 

Socialism and industrialism. As a result of tha evils 
liich have developed in connection with the institutions of 
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Since capital would be owned by the state, no interest would 
need to be charged. Since both land and capital would be used 
by the state for the welfare of all the people, there need be no 
attempt to secure "profits." Thus all the returns according to 
the socialist's plan would go in one direction, namely, to labor. 
The returns to labor would be distributed according to the 
skill or managerial ability shown. No one would receive any 
income unless he worked. His income would be determined by 
the skill or managerial ability which he showed. The returns 
from labor would be distributed according to the quality of the 
work done or of the service rendered. 

The socialist does not believe that government regulation of 
the gigantic private monopolies will succeed. He believes that 
the monopolies will become so gigantic and so powerful that 
they will regulate governments. He believes that instead of the 
government ruling the gigantic monopolies, that these powerful 
corporate bodies will control the government. The only thing 
to do, says the socialist, is to go all the way and take over the 
ownership of all the important private businesses of the nation. 

There are several types of socialists. For example, there are 
the Marxian socialists, who follow the teachings of Karl Marx. 
Marx affirmed "an equal distribution of wealth" — by which he 
meant distribution of wealth according to or equal to the service 
rendered or the work accomplished. Marx also developed the 
"class-struggle" idea — ^that the struggle between the laboring 
classes and the employing classes will gp on until the laboring 
classes win. 

The Fabian socialists in England place primary emphasis upon 
the spreading of knowledge concerning socialism and its aim, 
rather than upon working out an organized political movement. 
The Christian socialists find the basis of their beliefs in the 
teachings of the Founder of Christianity. State socialism, as in 
Germany, involves a gradual, not revolutionary, expansion of 
governmental industries. 
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I The strength of socialism lies in several points. ( 1 ) Justice 
a strong pica in socialism. It cannot be claimed today that 

Ich person's income is in proportion to his services to society. 

■he ideal of socialism is to see that everyone is rewarded in 

Boportion to his services, not to himself, but to society. Social- 

In makes a strong plea for a more just distribution of wealth, 
against special privilege. It says, in sincerity, that the big 

Iwards should not go to the shrewd and the cunning. It says 
t the big prizes should not go to those who are favored by 

Bheritance — irrespective of their worth as individuals to society. 

Socialism asks for a more scientific organization of the 
live factors in society. Wasteful competition should be 
There are three times as many milk-wagons, horses, 
lid drivers today as arc required to serve the people. No one 
luld think of returning to competitive postmen and of having 
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greatly different from what we now have that we have no 
adequate basis for judging whether or not it would work. 

(2) Socialism tends to underestimate the premium which is 
placed by the present system upon energy and thrift. It has 
been well said that today it is the person who within reasonable 
limits is confronted by the stem necessity of making his own 
way who is most likely to develop strength of character. 

(3) It is frequently mentioned that under socialism there 
would be great danger to individual liberty. It is clear that 
those in whose hands centered not only vast political power, but 
also absolute economic control would possess almost unthinkable 
power. At present in the United States when political rulers 
and business magnates combine, the majority of the people are 
almost helpless. (4) A fourth and leading weakness ot social- 
ism is that it places almost its whole emphasis upon objective 
methods of securing a better society. It holds that if you will 
change the structure of sodal organization, the desired improve- 
ments will result. It does not provide for adequate and direct 
changes in personal character and in personal attitude toward 
government and society. It would leave people with about the 
same selfish attitude that they now possess. 

What is a reasonable attitude to take toward socialism ? There 
is no question but that larger and larger numbers of persons are 
coming to look with favor upon the socialist's contentions. The 
best students of the problem are clearly divided. The leading 
sociological thought of the country has not put its stamp of 
approval upon socialism. The leading economic, social, psycho- 
logical, and moral objections to sodalism have not been met. 

But the era of "individualism" must pass. The laissex faire 
policy of letting individuals operate their own business as they 
see fit and without any special regard for social welfare must be 
supplanted. Sociology today, as far as it has spoken, does not 
believe that either "individualism'' or socialism is an ultimate 
solution of our problem. It does not believe in having all busi- 
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5 conducted by private enterprise or ia having all business 
Bnductcd by governmental enterprise. 

IPrivate monopoly is likeiy to be conducted in the interest of a 
mv, and even to rule governments. Public monopoly is likely 
I be slow in carrying out projects or in initiating new projects. 
I is likely to fall into the hands of a few or a class. 
Both private enterprise with its initiative, and public enter- 
ise with its social interests may well be maintained. Each is 
leded, it would seem, to serve as a balance to the other. 
I Still another attitude toward the problems of capital and labor 
scnted by Industrialism, In the United States, this 
is assumed by the Industrial Workers of the World; in 
Jance, by the Syndicalists. The two movements seem to have 
lirted separately, but to have essentially the same ideals. The 
ndustrialism" is used to cover the idea. 
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are working in a factory manufacturing liquid honey, put kero- 
sene into the honey. In this way the I. W. W. would bring 
about a general cessation of all productive industry, or as they 
call it, a general strike. The object of this general strike would 
be to compel the employer to accede to labor's needs. Industry 
could not gp on as long as all laborers refused to obey orders. 

The I. W. W. represent in extreme form the increasing 
social unrest that exists in the United States today. While its 
methods are not in harmony with present-day standards, it is not 
simply to be condemned and to be forgotten. It is in part a 
sincere expression of the increasing social unrest of the times. 
While it widens the chasm between labor and capital, it is, in 
a way, an expression of social injustice. Society can deal with it 
successfully, not simply by putting its adherents into jail, but by 
rooting out the causes of social and economic injustice. 



EXERCISES 

1. Define labor. 

2. Why should everyone work? 

3. How would you describe an "efficient" laborer? 

4. Which suffers the more by the introduction of new types 

of machines, unskilled or skilled labor? 

5. What determines the rate of wages? 

6. What reasons can you give why one should maintain a 

proper standard of living? 

7. What are the chief evils of the factory system ? 

8. What is a strike? 

9. What is a lockout? 

10. Are strikes and lockouts justifiable? 

11. "Can the 'strike' spirit be eliminated?" 
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Are trade unions educative forces? How? 
■. Is collective bargaining harmful or helpful? 
W. Why was there no such gulf between the laboring classes 
and the employing classes two centuries ago as exists 
today? 

If there is a class struggle in the United States today, what 
is its nature? 

What is meant by "luxury"? 

Who compose the leisure class? 

How may a leisure class be useful to society? How detri- 
mental ? 

Explain: "Luxury at present can be enjoyed only by the 
ignorant," 

Can you name any employment in which capital produces 
without the aid of labor? in which labor produces 
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4. The Economic Life of the Iroquois Indians. 

5. Review of Spargo's Applied Socialism. 

6. Review of V V's Eyes. 

7. Review of Galsworthy's Strife. 

ADVANCED TOPICS 

1. The Rise and Decline of Slavery as a Social Institution, 

2. A Comparative Study of Mercantilism and Laissez Faire. 

3. Marx's Indictment of Capitalism. 

4. Critiques of Marx's Capital. 

5. The Communist Manifesto. 

6. History of Factory Legislation. 

7. History of Organized Labor. 

8. Analysis of the Socialist Vote for President Since the Or- 

ganization of the Party. 

9. The Institution of Private Property from a Social View- 

point 

10. The Institution of Inheritance Socially Considered. 

11. The Prevention of Destitution. 

12. Government Regulation Versus Government Ownership 

of Production. 

13. The Single Tax as a Social Measure. 

14. The Income Tax as a Social Measure. 

15. The Social Effects of the I. W. W. Propaganda. 



CHAPTER VII 

f ociAL Progress as Affected by Economic Factors 

(Continued) 

Other socio-economic problems. ( 1 ) Child labor. 

V child should have some regular work to do, as well as 

I opportunity for play. But the term "child labor" refers to 

erworking of children. Since the beginning of the factory 

I, children have been cut off from normal development by 

! placed at regular work, eight, ten, and twelve hours a 

while at the beginning of the "teens," or even earlier. 

!iild labor legislation, protecting the child from the evils of 

ing upon a gainful occupation too early in life, has been 
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of strength, vigor and substantial healthfulness. It generally 
makes for a one-sided development of the body, or for the over- 
use of certain muscles at the expense of others scarcely developed 
at all. 

(b) Economic To begin work in industry at ten or twelve 
years of age means early depletion of one's physical powers and 
the shortening of the working period of life. The boy who 
begins work in industry at an early age will have total earning 
power much less than that of the youth who does not begin his 
working life until he is ph3rsically developed. 



TABJ-E IV 

MalM 10 to 15 

••r A'PM '••" •^^ tmat«d 

»TATfi9 1q galnfal occnpt- 

dont, 1910 

Texas 114,000 

Georgia 102,000 

Alabama 94,000 

North Carolina .... 92,000 

MiMiuippi 83,000 

South Carolina .... 66,000 

Pennsylvania .... 64,000 

Arkansas 60,000 

Tennessee 64,000 

New York 39,000 

Kentucky 54,000 

Louisiana 39,000 

Massachusetts 19,000 

New Jersey 15,000 



PtOUllM 10 to IS 

7tan old tAgagod 
In galnfal occnpa* 
tlons, 1910 

60,000 
60,000 
61,000 
53,000 
55,000 
52,000 
33,000 
32,000 
20,000 
26,000 
11,000 
21,000 
14,000 
11,000 



(c) Educational. The boy or girl who goes to work in in- 
dustry is debarred from completing a needed education. His 
educational period is cut short. The full extent of his powers 
is never developed. While occasionally one overcomes this 
handicap and becomes a successful business man, it is safe to say 
that the vast majority of working boys and girls are kept from 
successful careers because of the early deprivation of educational 
advantages. 
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J (d) Moral. In the government reports on Woman and 
Jhild Wage-earners in the United States, some data arc given 
Tith reference to the comparative delinquency among working 

Ipys and boys at school. It was found that delinquency among 
working boys is from two to ten times as higli as among boys 

: school. It should not be overlooked, of course, that the 
forking child is more likely to come from a broken home or 
a home where poverty is the rule than is the non-working 

[lild. Hence the broken home or low-standard home is a cause 

f delinquency as well as the circumstances of premature em- 
■oyment, 

I The causes of child labor will next be mentioned briefly. 

la) Greed of parents. Many parents, especially some immi- 
int parents still consider their growing children as capital or 
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families suffering definitely from economic pressure. From 
Table V, taken from the Federal Report on Woman and Child 
Wage Earners (Vol. VII, p. 46), the relative place of economic 
pressure as a cause of child labor may be seen. 

(c) The attitude of the child. The child's attitude is an 
important factor in the child labor problem. His dissatisfaction 
with school, and the desire to work must not be overlooked. 
Many children drop out of school on their own initiative and 
in spite of protests of parents. 

Boys are likely to develop a spirit of independence and become 
anxious to demonstrate their working capacity. The impulse 
grows because most hoys have friends who are earning money. 
Few things thrill a boy more than the first wages he receives. 
In turning from school to work, the boy finds the earning of 
money a strong inducement for making the change. 

(d) The demand for child labor. The attitude of the em- 
ployer is responsible for much of the child labor of the United 
States. His responsibility rests, first, upon the fact that he will- 
ingly accepts children. By accepting children he encourages the 
tendency of parents and of child workers in their willingness 
to continue the evils of child labor. 

(e) Modern industrial conditions. The development of the 
modem factory system with its minute subdivision of labor had 
made it possible to separate the lig^iter forms of labor from the 
more difficult, and thus to encourage the employment of children. 
Much work has developed, as in the cotton mills and the glass 
factories, which requires time and running to and fro — ^which 
has been apportioned to the child. Again, modern improve- 
ments have made certain types of machines so nearly automatic 
that boys and even girls can operate them. Hence the adult 
operator may be dismissed in favor of the boy or girl. 

(f) Indifference of the public. The public must bear a 
large share of the responsibility for the existence of child labor. 
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Ibecausc it can eliminate much of the evil by seriously opposing 
■the practice. The public is willing to permit child labor for the 
Bpurposcs of self-support of the child, or for the support of 
Idepcndent parents. The public seems unable to recognize the 
^ultimate effects of premature child labor, 

ITie cause of child labor legislation is gaining ground. The 
Imost advanced child labor laws in the United States occur in 
Bthe North and West, while the weakest and most unsatisfactory 

found in the Southern cotton mill states. Several Northern 
■states, however, have been compelled to fight bitterly tor pro- 
Igressive laws — chief among these is Pennsylvania. These laws 
■center, either positively or negatively, around eight points, as 

iws: (a) Age limits — one of the most important considera- 
Itions in a child labor law is the age limit below which work is 
Iprohibited. (b) Physical qualifications are fundamental since 
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and the leading public agency is the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Labor at Washington. 

(2) Women in industry. More than eight million women 
and girls over ten years of age were gainfully employed in the 
United States in 1910. This number represents practically 
one-fourth of all the women and girls over ten years oi age in 
the country. Some idea of the magnitude of the movement of 
women into industry may be gained from the fact that in 1910 
the number employed was more than fifty per cent larger than 
the number employed in 1900. 

The leading states in which women and girls over ten years 
of age are at work in gainful occupations are indicated in 
Table VI. The figures are given in round numbers. 





TABT.R VI 




Women and 


Girls Over Ten Years Old in 


Industry 




1910 






New York . 


. 984,000 


Texas 


. 328,000 


Pennsylvania 


. 605,000 


Alabama 


. 314,000 


Mastacfausetts 


. 444,000 


Mississippi . 


. 305,000 


Illinoia . 


. 431,000 


North Carolina 


. 273,000 


Georgia 


. 353,000 


South Carolina 


. 268,000 


Ohia 


. 347,000 


New Jersey . 


. 240,000 



Women in large numbers are working for wages ( 1 ) in the 
textile and clothing industries, (2) in the metal trades, (3) in 
agriculture, (4) in household employment, and (5) in mercan- 
tile establishments. Then (6) a miscellaneous list of women 
workers may be mentioned, such as telephone operators, women 
employed in the manufacture of cigars, women employed in the 
manufacture of paper boxes, and laundry workers. Professor 
W. I. Thomas has said that one of the saddest chapters in 
human history is connected with the fact that the machine which 
man invented to relieve him of labor and to produce value more 
rapidly, has led to the factory system of labor, and that women 
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ind children are forced to follow the work to the factory. "The 
I machine which was invented to save human energy and which 
3 great a boon when the individual controls it, is a terrible 
I thing when it controls the individual. Power-driven, it has 
limit to its speed, and no limit whatever to its endur- 
I ance, and it has no nerves. When, therefore, the machine is 
I speeded up and the girl operating it is speeded up to Us pace, 
: finally a situation in which the machine destroys the 
I worker." 

In the sewing trade, Mrs. Florence Kelley has called atten- 
ion to the fact that in the best factories the speed of the sewing- 
I machines has been increased so that they set twice as many 
titches in 1905 as in 1899. Further, the machines that formerly 
I carried one needle now carry from two to ten, sewing parallel 
I seams. Thus a girl operating one of these machines may be 
I responsible for twent\' limes as many stitches per minute as 
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(d) There is a comparative lack of ambition on the part of 
most working girls and women to attain high industrial effi- 
ciency. This situation is due in part to the expectation of 
marriage. 

(e) To the extent that the wife and children enter indus- 
try, the wages of the husband and father are thereby reduced. 
There is considerable evidence to show that the wages of the 
male wage-earner when working alone, are likely to be as great 
as the wages of himself, of his wife, and of the children com- 
bined, when the wife and children enter into industry m com- 
petition with the male wage-earner. The competition of this 
additional labor which can be secured at low wages brings down 
the wages of the male wage-earner. 

(f) The employment of married women in industry is a 
serious problem under many circumstances. It has been esti- 
mated that nearly one million married woman (1916) are gain- 
fully employed. The employment of married women in in- 
dustry is socially dangerous to the extent that the home is neg- 
lected. In many cases, it specifically means the neglect of young 
children. 

(g) Another problem is that of organizing women. Some 
decades ago, the members of men's labor unions refused to admit 
women to the unions. Today a changed attitude exists. Men's 
unions now try to induce women to organize, to ask collectively 
for higher wages and for better living conditions — and thus not 
to compete against men* 

There are great difficulties in the matter of organizing women 
in industry. Large numbers of them are but temporarily em- 
ployed. They have simply a temporary interest in the condi- 
tions of their work. The majority are under twenty-five years 
of age and are not as seriously interested in improving the con« 
ditions of their work as they would be if they were older. 
Another difficulty is that there are relatively few good leaders 
among women wage-earners. 
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I leading methods of improving working conditions of 
in industry are education and legislation. Education is 
I more fundamencal, and will be discussed last. Legislation 
1 passed providing for shorter hours and for better wages. 
■ the employer who desires the efficiency of his employees, 
1 legislation is essential in order to protect him against the 
I underbidding of unscrupulous competitors- 

Today, eight hours of labor in industry for women has be- 
lie recognized as a long enough day. Medical and psycho- 
study has shown conclusively that in many industries, a 
I longer than eight hours is likely to result sooner or later in 
mful results to the physical and neural organism of woman. 
I future mothers, girls and women in industry must be pro- 
led from the deep-seated dangers connected with long hours, 
■, and overfatigue. 
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fatal but serious accidents involving a disability of more than 
four weeks for 1915 may be estimated at 600,000. 

Table VII gives the leading industries in which accidents 
occur, the number of fatal accidents in each of these industries 
and the rate of accidents per thousand employees. These esti- 
mates are for 1913 as published by Mr. Hoffman of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

TABLE VII 

ESTUfATB FOR 1913 OF FATAL ACCIDENTS IN UNITED STATES 





Nonbtr 


Fatal 


Rat* 


Indostry 


of 


Industrial 


Dftr 100< 




EmplortM 


Acddtntt 


IfWB *WV 


Metal mining . 


170,000 


680 


4.00 


Coal mining 


750,000 


2,625 


3.50 


Fisheries, navigation 


300,000 


900 - 


3.00 


Railroad employees 


1,750,000 


4,200 


2.40 


Electricians 


68,000 


153 


2.25 


Navy, Marine corps 


62,000 


115 


1.85 


Quarrying . 


150,000 


255 


1.70 


Lumber . . . . 


531,000 


797 


1.50 


Soldiers (U. S. Army) 


73,000 


109 


1.49 


Building . . . . 


1,500,000 


1,875 


1.25 


Draymen, teamsters 


686,000 


686 


1.00 


Steam railways . . . 


320,000 


320 


1.00 


Watchmen, policemen, 








firemen 


200,000 


150 


.75 


Telephone, telegraph . 


245.000 


123 


.50 


Agriculture 


, 12,000,000 


4,200 


.35 


Manufacturing (generi 


il) 7,277,000 


1,819 


.25 


All other occupied maU 


a 4,678,000 


3,508 


.75 


All occupied males 


30,760,000 


22,515 


.73 


All occupied females 


7,200,000 


540 


.075 



In compiling Table VII, estimates had to be used. No en- 
tirely complete and trustworthy industrial accident statistics for 
even a single important industry in the United States are avail- 
able. This lack of trustworthy accident statistics in the United 
States is due to the unfortunate absence of any uniform require- 
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regard to reporting industrial 



Ible VII shows the leading industries in which sccidents 
I and in order of decreasing accident rate. The most 
general industry is that of mining. Navigatioo 
ailway transportation are also high in the list of donger- 

■:c up at ions. 

1 B. Andrews says that industry "maims more men than 
Jver did." Professor H. R. Seagcr points out that every 

; United States shows "a larger proportion of industrial 
■nts on its railroads and in its mines and factories than any 

§ civilized land," 

r, those who suffer serious injury or fatal accident in 
Iry are generally in the prime of working efficiency. Many 
t off at the time of their greatest usefulness to society. 
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(4) Unemployment. A low income may be due either to 
low wages at steady employment or to fairly good wages but at 
irregular or seasonal emplo3n3ient. In many industries there are 
"rush" seasons and ''dull" seasons. During the latter, many 
men are laid off for several weeks or given part-time work for 
several weeks. Prolonged industrial depression leads to unem- 
ployment and a cutting down of the wage-income. 

In the mining industry, for example, the mines are actually 
closed at least one-fifth of the time, due to storms, accidents, 
breakage of machinery, and so forth. Trade union statistics 
show that skilled workers are unemployed and without daily 
wages — sometimes as high as 25 or 30 per cent of a given year. 

Those whose annual wage is cut down by unemployment may 
be divided into two large classes. One class is composed of 
those who would work but cannot find it. The other class is 
marked by a lack of desire for work. In regard to the first- 
mentioned group, it may be said that there are increasingly large 
numbers of efficient men who wish work but cannot find regular 
work. Fluctuations in demand, the changes in the seasons with 
the coming of the regular "dull" periods in industry, and many 
other factors, operate to throw many thousands of efficient men 
temporarily out of employment annually. A federal commission 
on unemplo3n3ient is needed. 

The other class of unemployed is composed of those who do 
not want work regularly or who do not want it at all. These 
persons are not wholly responsible for their condition, nor are 
they wholly irresponsible. It is true, however, that many men 
start out in life with a keen desire to work and earn money. 
But they become temporarily unemployed, perhaps for a few 
weeks. They live from hand to mouth. Habits of idleness, 
unsteadiness, and intemperance are started. Self-reliance is 
weakened. 

Two English writers, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, have given 
special attention to the problem of unemplojrment. They would 
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I have the government save large tasks of national work for times 

I of general depression. They have pointed out that every month 

I of the year is marked by being a "dull" season in some industry 

land by being a "rush" season in other industries. In other 

■ords, in any month of the year there are many industries which 

re in the midst of a "rush" season. The Webbs would have ■ 

I plan put into operation whereby the unemployed in the "dull" 

I season of a given industry might be shifted to help out in some 

other industry, which at the particular time is trying to meet 

I the demand of "rush" orders. 

'he program would include a large number of labor cx- 

iges or free national cmploiTnent bureaus. For those men 

I for whom the employment bureau could find no situation, a 

iber of small training establishments would be provided in 

I different sections of the country. These would afford opportu- 

ities for work in various trades. They would be run with 
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the educating influence of federal training establishments, or if 
refusing this latter opportunity would be placed under the re- 
forming influence of an agricultural d etention colopy. 

Such a plan for preventing unemployment would undoubtedly 
work better in England than in the United States. Neverthe- 
less the problem in this country could be solved in part by a 
modified form of the plan outlined by the Webbs. 

5. Social insurance. Social insurance refers to the insurance 
of the working classes through state action. The funds are 
furnished in part by the employer, in part sometimes by the 
employee, and in part sometimes, by the state itself. 

When a locomotive is wrecked, its loss is charged to the cost 
of production. When a $5,000 factory machine wears out, its 
loss is likewise charged on the books, alongside of the other costs 
of operating the given industrial plant. But when a $5,000 
employee suffers death, where does this loss fall? In general, 
upon the said employee's family. Is it just that the loss of a 
machine be charged to the operating costs while the loss of a 
man be omitted from those costs? In other words, the tenden- 
cies of the times are to charge industrial accidents to the operating 
costs of production. Thirty years ago, Germany began to work 
out a comprehensive plan along this line. England took up 
the plan, and recently, the idea has T)een rapidly gaining ground 
in the United States. 

In addition to compulsory accident insurance, compulsory old 
age insurance and compulsory insurance against sickness have 
gained momentum abroad. Compulsory unemployment insur- 
ance was put into practice in England in 1912 in two leading 
trades. 

While workingmen's compensation for industrial accidents is 
being gradually adopted in various states in the United States, 
no general plan is under way in this country for adopting the 
principle of compulsory sickness insurance, compulsory old age, 
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Bcompulsory unemplo3Tnent insurance. Many corporations, 
rTver, are providing in one way or another for old age insur- 

le and sickness insurance for their faithful employees. But 
1 corporations it is estimated do not represent more than 

l;en or twenty per cent of the eniploying corporations in the 

|ited States. 

'ofit-sharing and co-operation. Of the various methods 

Bposed to improve the conditions of men in industry, profit- 

Hring has received much commendation. By profit-sharing is 

1 general, an agreement "freely entered into, by which 

I employee receives a share, fixed in advance, of the profits," 

s a plan of paying to the employees a share of profits in addi- 

to wages. It is assumed that the profit which is shared 

itself be created by the increased care and diligence of the 

fcloyees. 

Knother system for improving the conditions of men in in- 
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tions of workmen, employing manag;ers and acting as their own 
employers have been successful, but not in a way that would 
indicate that therein lies the final solution of all industrial 
problems. 

Some of the difficulties in connection with producers' co-opera- 
tion are lack of sufficient capital, endless trouble with incompe- 
tent and shiftless members, the problem of securing and keeping 
an effident manager, the lack of grace with which losses are 
borne, and so forth. In general, producers' co-operation suc- 
ceeds best with the most intelligent and the best trained of the 
working class. 

7. What men in industry want. Men in industry are grate- 
ful for the "welfare work" which employers are doing volun- 
tarily in behalf of employees. The introduction in a btisiness 
establishment of clean towels, baths, restaurants and rest-rooms 
would generally come under the head of "welfare work." As a 
result, the employer is usually repaid for his welfare work in 
the form of increased efficiency of the employees. Many em- 
ployers are beginning to see the advantages of welfare work in 
the improved personal relations which develop between em- 
ployer and employee. For instance, one firm treated its em- 
ployees according to the latest welfare ideas of courtesy and 
justice, and won their confidence. "At a critical time of depres- 
sion when goods could not be sold and it required credit to 
carry the unsold stock, the employees sent a committee to the 
managers to offer all of their savings for the use of the company 
if needed." 

But the American workman is peculiarly sensitive to any- 
thing which suggests charity. One writer points out that men 
who understand workmen at all, realize that, first and fore- 
most, workingmen do not want to be subjected to the receipt 
of gifts and charities that would place them under lasting servile 
obligation to the donor, their employer. Real welfare work, 
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dares Dr. C, R. Henderson, is fair wages and shorter hours 
I labor. It is also coming to be believed that the benevolent 
tries of employers in the form of welfare work and which now 
I be gracious and liberal gifts, should soon be required 
I law. 

lit has been repeatedly pointed out that there are two main 
1 the production of goods, namely, labor and capital. 
|ith arc essential to the productive process. Hence it is claimed 
: capitalism makes a fundamental mistake when it claims 
' capital or the owners of capital alone should manage a 
:n industr>-. On the other hand it is also claimed that com- 
lism or that form of co-operation which gives the entire 
lagement of business to labor or to the representatives of 
ir also makes a fundamental mistake. 

c Is coming to be believed that a mean between two extremes 
I the best course to pursue. It is thought by many that the 
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The "lower middle" class consists of those persons who possess 
a little property — perhaps a thousand dollars' worth on the aver- 
age. This sum yields them no noticeable income but is sufficient 
to be of help in tiding them over in times of emergency. The 
fourth and poorest class includes those who have little or no 
property except furniture, clothing, and personal belongings. 
This class is numerically the largest of the four. 

According to Dr. King, the rich comprise but 2 per cent of 
the population of the United States. The upper middle class 
number 18 per cent of the total population ; and the lower middle 
class, 15 per cent. But the fourth class, or the "poor," comprise 
65 per cent of the people of the United States. 

The richest 2 per cent of the people possess almost 60 per 
cent of the total wealth of the country. The upper middle class 
(18 per cent of the population) own about 30 per cent of the 
wealth, and the lower middle class (15 per cent of the popula- 
tion) own but 3 or 4 per cent. The poor (65 per cent of the 
people) possess scarcely more than 5 per cent of the total wealth 
of the land. The poor are thus described as those having little 
or no property, except furniture, clothing, and personal belong- 
ing9, as constituting 65 per cent of the population, and as pos- 
sessing a petty 5 per cent of the wealth. 

From a table prepared by Dr. King, it is evident that thou- 
sands of wage-earners with families dependent upon them are 
receiving $600 per year or less. From many other studies which 
are available, it is also evident that $600 per annum is less than 
a living wage in the United States. There is altogether too 
large a proportion of the people of the United States who are 
receiving less than a living wage. Surely not all are inefficient 
and worthless wage-earners. The causes must be examined. 
They may be classed as three: (1) poor heredity, (2) bad 
habits of the individual, and (3) an unfavorable environmsJEvt^ 
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( 1 ) A poor heredity generally refers to the inheritance of 
Bsubnormal physical characteristics and mental possibilities. For 
^example, a child may be born mentally defective. (2) The sec- 
set of causes of poverty conditions arc those which center 
Iprimarily around the habits of the individual. Of these factors 
several may be mentioned, (a) Intemperance enters into many 
leases of low standards of living. From 15 to 25 per cent of all 
leases of poverty, probably, may be charged directly to habits of 
lin temperance, 

(b) In connection with intemperance, sexual vice may be 

Hgiven as a cause of poverty. Some observers believe it to be a 

■more constant cause of inefficiency than intemperance. It tends 

I produce degeneration which means inefficiency, (c) The 

Igambling spirit frequently ruins many a good wage-earner. 
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600,000 others seriously injured while at work, then the loss in 
income to families must be high. A large amount of personal 
capacity is destroyed and the loss in wages is correspondingly 
large. 

(c) Closely related e> accidents as a cause of poverty is that 
of illness and premature death of the wage-earner. A definite 
per cent, perh^>s IS, of poverty is due to preventable illness or 
premature death (cases whidi are not related to industrial 
accidents) . 

Many wage-earners are themselves directly responsible for 
such cases of illness and death. In other cases, the conditions 
under which many wage-earners work directly bring on sickness 
and even death. Tlie worker himself may be quite ignorant of 
such sickness-producing conditions. The employer may be only 
sli^tly interested in the welfare of the employees and may 
neglect to protect them against danget. Tliere is a large list 
of these occupational diseases — by occupational diseases is meant 
those diseases which are caused directly by the nature of the 
occupation in which the wage-earner is working. 

(d) Child-labor is another cause of low or insufficient wages. 
Tlie youth works for less wages than the adult. If there is 
competition in a given line of work, the adult must work for 
less wages than he otherwise would or lose his job. In another 
way, child labor may mean poverty for the boy himself, when 
he becomes an adult. Because he has gone to work early in the 
"teens," both his body and mind become stunted. Health is 
likely to be crippled early. Education is cut off early and also 
the chance of rising out of the low-wage class into a higher 
wage class. 

{e) Inadequate natural resources arc the leading causes of 
poverty in certain sections of the earth. In the United Sutes, 
such is not the case, except in isolated instances, (f) Bad cU- 
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|atic conditions figure as temporary causes of poverty. Crop 
., storms and floods throw people suddenly into poverty. 
I leading illustration of this point is found in the case of the 
Itato famine in Ireland in 1845-46. 'i*he Irish population of 
Irhaps 8,000,000 had become more or less dependent upon the 
3 crop. When it failed, a whole nation was thrown into 
Iverty of the direst sort, (g) Changes in trade, the failure 
I credit relations, industrial depressions, more or less periodic 
I nature, throw thousands out of employment and bring about 
e-sprcad poverty, (h) Defective legislation and defective 
achlnery for administering legislation is a far-reaching element, 
tglslation regarding sanitation, protection from occupational 
if properly written and administered could prevent much 
I. Legislation regarding a juster distribution of wealth 
ed. Legislation in this regard could prevent a large pro- 
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ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF POVERTY 



•1. Low-Grade Heredity. 

(a) Physical defectiveness. 

(b) Mental defectiveness. 

2. Habits of the Individual. 

(a) Intemperance. 

(b) Social vice. 

(c) Gambling. 

(d) Incapacity to judge wisely. 

(e) Shiftlessness. 

(f) Weak will-power. 

3. Environing Influences. 

(a) Inadequate methods of work. 

(b) Industrial accidents. 

(c) Sickness, occupational diseases. 

(d) Child labor. 

(e) Inadequate natural resources. 

(f) Climatic conditions. 

(g) Changes in trade, 
(h) Defective legislation. 

( i ) Lack of technical education, 
(j) Inadequate education in economic and social 
justice. 
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Distinguish between a "job," a "trade," and a "profession." 

What are "blind-alley jobs"? Illustrate. 

What are "open-door" callings? Illustrate. 

How da persons get into "blind-alley jobs"? 

Who is the chief gainer from child labor? 

Who is the chief loser from child labor? Explain: Child 

labor is child robbery. 
What effect has child labor upon the boy when he becomes 

an adult laborer? 
What is the best test of a successful worker? 
What is the general age-limit for child labor in your state? 
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19. Is there a sub-committee of the National Child Labor 

G>mmittee in your state or community? If so, who 
are its members? 

20. What leaders in your community are the most deeply in- 

terested in the problem of youth in industry? 

21. Why does an adolescent boy hare strong desires for earn- 

ing money? Is it because school is dull? 

22. How is it that the average newsboy develops an artificial 

keenness? Explain: The newsboy needs your pro- 
tection, not your patronage. 

23. Is night labor for children ever justifiable? Why is it 

still allowed ? 

24. Is the fact that a boy greatly desires to leave school and 

to go to work for wages a sufficient reason? Why? 

25. Why is the accident rate for children in industry higher 

than for adults? 

26. How can you personally help best in solving child labor 

problems in the United States? 

27. What are the laws in your state governing the length of 

the working day for children ? for women ? for men ? 

28. Is there a minimum wage for women in your state ? If so, 

what are its main provisions? How successful has it 
been? 

29. In what industries in your city are the largest number of 

women employed? What wages are paid? What 
provisions of a general welfare nature for women 
employees are made? 

30. What are the conditions under which telephone operators 

work in your city, as to hours, rest periods, number of 
calk answered. per hour? 

31. What organizations in your city take a special interest in 

the welfare of girls and women in industry? 
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Should every girl know the general principles of home- 
work and in addition have an occupation at which she 
can earn her own living? Why? 

Is the presence of women In industry to be encouraged or 
discouraged ? 

What are the effects upon the home of the employment in 
industry of women? 

Why do women go into industrial occupations? 

What factories have you been in where girls and women 
are employed at steady, monotonous tasks? 

Why are state-factory inspectors often negligent, even 
though the lives of girls and women depend upon 
adequate Inspection ? 

Does the invention of machinery improve the conditions of 
women in industry? 
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48. Are industrial accidents inevitable? 

49. How far is society responsible for industrial acddenti ? 

50. What is thrift? 

51. Is saving an essential principle for workingmen to follow? 

52. Could an increased developoient of individual thrift on the 

part of the working classes remove their prevailing 
economic insecurity ? 

53. Are the rich growing richer and the poor growing poorer 

in the United States? 

54. Is the miser or the spendthrift the more dangerous mem- 

ber of society? 

55. What are the grounds for legislation in behalf of laboring 

men? 

56. Should equal w^es be paid to men and women in the same 

occupation^ 
57 Define: (a) machine, (b) factory. 

58. What is the leading merit of cm>italism? 

59. Distinguish between poverty, destitution, and pauperism. 

60. Do you see any meaning in the term "economic sin"? 

61. Make out a minimum budget for a self-supporting young 

woman of experience who is. employed in a department 
store. 

62. Make out a minimum budget for a workingman and his 

family, including a wife and three children. 

63. Explain: Real welfare work is fair wages and shorter 

hours. 

64. When any commodity is scarce, who feels the situation 

first? 

65. Is it true that "abnormally large incomes make abnormally 

small onea?" 
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1. Industrial Accidents in the United States. 

2. Industrial Insurance in Germany. 

3. History of Child Labor in England. 

4. History of Child Labor in the United States. 
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History of Minimum Wage Legislation. 

History of Shorter Hours' Legislation for Women. 
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American Federation of Labor. 
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The Unemployrncni Problem. 
Federal Labor Exchanges. 
The Welfare Work of Manufacturing Companies in the 

United States. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



Social Progress as Affected by Political Factors 



1. The social origin and development of the state. 
Government origipated in the need of protection of individuals 

from their fellow-beings. Those forms of life which live in 
groups and subject to group-organization have an advantage over 
other forms of life, other conditions being the same. Wild 
horses that have developed a group organization are able to with- 
stand the attacks of ferocious animals, such as the lion. Individ- 
uals who live under a group-organization survive, while others 
perish. There has developed an instinctive need for protection, 
which causes individuals to submit to a group-organization, or to 
government. 

Primitive people thus lived in groups, submitting themselves 
to the rules and regulations of a crude government, especially 
in times of danger. In the presence of a common enemy, primi- 
tive peoples developed a keen sense of the need of protection and 
responded eagerly to leadership. The rise of fear is always a 
potent force in developing political bonds. The need of defen- 
sive strength leads to union, to the giving up of individual privi- 
leges, to the accepting of group rules, and to the beginnings of 
a common life under a political organization. 

The crude political state formed among primitive peoples as 
a protection for life is a most important social unit, and is the 
germ of the modem state. Under the protection of its growing 
power, we find the beginnings of true economic life and of social 
advance. Here is also found the beginning of the protection of 
private property. 

As a result of government, early man had a measure of pro- 
tection from the "outside," and had a little world where ordi- 
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h'lj he could live at peace — such peace is one of the 6rel con- 
s of progress. He also had a measure of protection from 
within" — which lead to the development of individual 
■hts in property', and so forth, and to the development of laws 
Itraining the individual and to increased unit? and strength 
I the whole group- 

The earliest expression of political life is thus found in a tem- 
frary union of people having some vital interests in common, 
f purposes primarily of defense. The "horde," as this germ 
|the state is called, was a sort of temporary' oligarchy, based 
nt on respect for those whose personal prowess enabled 
I group to meet attack successfully. 

e horde possessed the fundamental elements of the modern 

It had ( 1 ) the idea of the authority or sovereignty of the 

■r; (2) a notion of law— in the obedience given to the com- 

|nds of the chief and in the customs governing the group while 
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was still a state religion and a bond of political strength. The 
authority of the city-state was greater, more regular in its exer- 
cise, and more permanent in its nature than that of the tribal- 
state. The city-state developed more elaborate machinery for 
administration purposes and exerdsed increased protection of 
the weaker members. 

The feudal state was no longer a large family, but was more 
like an army. The government of the feudal state became a 
type of a definite military institution. In theory, at any rate, 
the king owned the whole state and parceled it out to his nobles, 
who in turn distributed it among their subordinates. The state 
was more or less concentrated in the king. The members did 
not live for the state so much as for the king, in whom the state 
was concentrated. Personal allegiance to the king seemed to take 
precedence over the other factors which kept the state together. 

The absolute monarchy was in reality an overgrown feudal 
state. For many centuries the monarchs treated their respective 
states as their private property. G)ncessions from the ruler were 
always secured with difficulty. Limitations of the authority of 
the monarch were even harder to secure and often not without 
bloodshed. Political parties began to develop, but of course, as 
secret organizations. In Russia, political parties have existed 
even until today, largely in secret. 

The next transition was to the constitutional monarchy. The 
people gradually obtained from the ruler certain rights. A par- 
liament was created to register the rule of the people. The 
monarch lost his status of a superior with divine rights. He* 
became a minister of the people. Political parties became 
stronger. They became open organizations, represendng the 
conservative and radical attitudes on given questions of interest 
to the state. The sovereignty of the people as the real governing 
power developed. 

In the democracy, the latest experiment in government, the 
ofEce of king has been abolished, and the sovereignty of the 
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Iple established. By means of representatives of the people, 

1 guvernment is brought into close relations with the people. 

e sovereignty of the people becomes the real governing power. 

t political parties develop. There arc generally no more 

two leading political parties in the state at a given time — 

; represents the conservative and the other the radical phase 

I a given issue. 

1 the United States the Republican party has represented, in 
main, the business interests and organized capital, and the 
nncratic party has represented the interests of the hetero- 
lieoiis wage-earning population, especially of the large cities, 
i the interests of the Southern States, The weakness of the 
ler has rested in the tendency to allow money-standards to 
'd out human welfare standards, and the weakness of the 
r has rested in part in a conservative clinging to states' rights 
in the tendency for "bossism" to develop in controlling the 
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becomes apparent only when some other state assumes an ag- 
gressive or pugnacious attitude. 

In the second place, the state defends the law-abiding citizen, 
and punishes the anti-social member. It enforces contracts be- 
tween individual citizens, when properly made. It a£Fords dam- 
ages for accidents. It authorizes and gives a certain protection 
to groups of individuals when organized in corporate bodies for 
business purposes. It may even lend its stamp as a guarantee 
of the good quality of certain commodities — thus protecting in- 
dividuals against fraud. 

The punishment of individuals who commit offences against 
other individuals or against the state itself is a function needed 
for the protection of the law-abiding citizen, and is a function 
which clearly belongs to the state, because the infliction of such 
punishment requires use of an authority which reaches to all 
parts of society. Hence the state establishes an elaborate police 
system to catch the guilty, and in the person of its own attorneys, 
conducts the case against him. It provides machinery for de- 
termining justice and for pimishing the convicted. 

In the third place, the state promotes social and economic 
measures. It has taken up the coinage of money and assumed 
charge of banking systems. It has undertaken the carrying of 
the mails. It has become the employer of labor in numerous 
forms of industry. If the present tendency toward socialistic 
measures should continue, the direct care for the welfare of 
each citizen would come to be a most important sphere of state 
activity. How far should the state go in the economic sphere? 
Probably to the point where final authority and universal rules 
are more advantageous than freedom of individual initiative. 

The state needs citizens of strong moral character, but moral 
character is not to be created by force. The state, however, does 
something in this connection, for it prevents the circulation of 
impure literature, limits the sale of intoxicants, et cetera. The 
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|atc and the church are no longer one in all countries. Tlie 
: of the state in religious matters tends to make 
Jligion perfunctorj'. But if religious needs arc vital to the de- 
Jlopment of the best type of individuals and citizens, then the 
lligious side of life cannot be entirely removed from the proper 

I Political parties perform a definite social function. In dem- 
: couniries, the party in power rarely initiates new pro- 
le generally has more than it can do in fulfillmg pre- 
n promises. But the party not in power performs a defi- 
rvice in proiiding up the party in power, and in insisting 
Kat the latter live up to its promises. The party not in power, 
I, as a rule, stands for progressive measures and for new ideas 
Bd methods in order to bid successfully for the suffrage of the 
loplc. 
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social responsibility, through the education of the public con- 
science. Able experts must be employed to draft legislative meas- 
ures in harmony with fundamental legal principles, so that the 
extensive e£Forts will not be largely wasted through the declar- 
ing of said measures unconstitutional. After the passage of a 
socially needed law, the main work often has just begun. It is 
necessary to have the measure wisely enforced. This process 
calls for the constant backing of an ever-urgent public opinion. 

3. Law as a social factor. Law is the organized body 
of rule^ Bliidtctd by tne state, llie ideas of justice in primi- 
tive groups are found in a body of customs, to which absolute 
validity is given. It has been frequently pointed out that among 
savage men the very strong kill the very weak. There is rivalry 
and competition between members of a. group and also between 
groups. Frequent acts of aggression and revenge take place. 
Out of these acts grow ideas of justice. Such aggressive phe- 
nomena may be witnessed not only among animals and savages, 
but unfortunately in the days of so-called civilization. Tolera- 
tion and justice thus originate in force, says Professor Giddings, 
and have their permanent basis in force, more than in moral 
feeling or even in the consdous calculation of expediency.^ 
These latter factors are more evident in modern days, although 
the original elements are by no means always obscured. 

The chief place for growth of ideas of justice and for changes 
in legal rules lies in the power of the chieftain or king to decide 
new cases. With the higher stages of civilization, the need for 
a more adequate method of legal procedure was met through the 
establishment of courts. The adjudication of new and partic- 
ular cases continued to be the source of most of the additions to 
"law." Today, however, almost all new expressions of law have 
their source in legislative bodies, which have been founded for 

'See Oiddioff^ PrindpUt of Sodologf, 113 ff. 
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c purpose of making new laws. The main force which gives 
5 validity is found in "the will of the people," expressed 
Inerally through public opinion. 

I To understand the significance of law, one must have a Icnowl- 
Bge of the organization, development and functioning of society. 
Igal texts and codes always presuppose some theory of the na- 
Roman law presupposed the 



• of haman society. Earlie; 

lit;ious view of social organizati 
|r-worship. Later Roman law 
e social order was a matter of " 

bividuals. Through the influe 

liddle Ages, the conception of 1; 

latcd. Today, the foundation ( 



on that was inherent in anccs- 
rested on the assumption that 
contract" between independent 
ncc of the church during the 
iw as a Divine command dom- 
if law is being pointed out as 
Iting in the welfare of the people. The courts in their inter- 
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Law has been called the most specialized and highly finished 
engine of control employed by society. It has a double function, 
sa3rs Professor Ross.^ It deals repressively with individuals in 
respect to their aggressive acts. It also deals compulsively with 
them in respect to their neglects, especially with reference to the 
relations of family or of contract. As a rule, the former function 
is the more important. In general, it is more important to pre- 
vent men from unduly interfering with one another's activities, 
than it is to compel co-operation when men are engaged in co- 
operative tasks. However, when people entrust their lives to 
a train crew, failure to co-operate means accident and death — 
hence men are punished for neglecting to co-operate. 

The law secures respect for itself through a system of pun- 
ishments. The characteristic which marks off legal compulsion 
from all other forms of compulsion used by society is that it is 
positive, violent, and to a large extent, corporal in the sense 
that the man is taken bodily to the places of incarceration.^ 

Since the law is a main prop of the social order, it is the 
lawyer's function to help preserve the social order. The legal 
profession is fundamentally a social service profession, and per- 
haps as much so as is teaching, or the ministry. If the social 
view of law is right, then the commercialized conceptFon of the 
profession, of having for sale primarily personal services to in- 
dividuals and corporations who can pay for them, is false. The 
members of the legal profession must become social servants 
primarily, rather than chiefly the personal servants of individuals 
and corporations if the nation is to endure. 

4. Intematioiial law as a social factor. International 
law is a body of rules, generally recognized by civilized states, 
which determines the conduct of modem states in their mutual 

'See Rom, Social Control, 106 flp. 

'See Ellwood, C. A., "The Sodological Foundations of Law," Gran 
Bag, Oct., 1910, S76 ff. 
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lalings. 7 lie coexistence of large and powerful states has msde 
I necessary that they develop rules of action in their dealings 
|th one another. The more civilized the nations, the more 
c their relationships, especially along business, commercial, 
entiiic lines. 

I International rules of conduct in normal times are generally 
served by civilized nations. Here and there their principles 
e disregarded, while in war times, their principles are in grave 
inger of being widely violated. Owing to the absence of an 
Bequate coersive force to compel a nation to obey, they are more 
cely to be violated than are the internal laws of a given na- 
The function of international law is that of regulating the 
uct of states in their dealings, hostile as well as pacific 
BThe first period in the history of international law extended 
; earliest times to the establishment of the universal 
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that the spirit of nationalism has been stronger than the spirit 
of internationalism. Pubh'c opinion has not been strong enoughy 
when it came to the test, to support the machinery for solving 
international problems. 

5. Other socio-political problems. ( 1 ) Distrust of gov- 
ernment. Government even in most democratic countries is still 
thought of as an external ''ruler" operating from above. It is 
not yet thought of as an organ of the people by which the people 
associated in pursuit of conunon ends can most effectively co- 
operate for realization of their own aims. The problem is that 
of making governmental machinery such a prompt and flexible 
instrument that it will be able to do away with the distrust of 
it which now exists. 

(2) Indifference to public welfare. Closely related to the 
preceding point is that of the general indi£Ference of the indi- 
viduals to active participation in voting and in the work of their 
representatives. It is rare that as many as 80 per cent of the 
voters exercise the right of su£Frage. The multiplication of pri- 
vate interests invites neglect of the more fundamental a£Fairs 
of government. The complexity of modem city life is so great, 
that the ordinary individual has much difiiculty in determining 
the truth concerning candidates. So great is this difiiculty in 
fact that there develops a wide^read indi£Ference to participa- 
tion in an ordinary election. Elihu Root has said that the 
people of the United States need to change their attitude toward 
their government. ''Too many of us have been trying to get 
something out of the country and too few of us have been try- 
ing to serve it. Ofiices, appropriations, personal or class benefits, 
have been too generally the motive power that has kept the 
wheels of government moving. Too many of us have forgotten 
that a government which is to preserve liberty and do justice 
must have the heart and soul of the people behind it — not mere 
indifference." 
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|(3) Corruption of palilkt. As a result of the situation 
^d in the preceding paragraph, so-called corruption of 
results. Because individuals give most of their atten- 
their private affairs and neglect political matters so 
lerally, "politics" has tended to become a trade of a class of 
'ts in the manipulation of their fellows. Thus "politics" 
a bad name and results in further aloofness from public 
?rs of many of those who are best fitted to participate. The 
"politician" conveys an unenviable reputation, 
he indifference of the many, leaves the management of poli- 
affairs in the hands of the few, who can work in more "or 
irresponsible secrecy. That "a public office is a public 
" is a principle most difficult to realize. This point is 
lecially true in connection with public utility companies. In 
in with the relations of public utility companies to legis- 
irniption may flourish. There are strong reasons why 
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city gas works. Permanent forms of revenue arc necessary for 
meeting all regular expenditures that occur with regularity. 
Governments can make loans to meet the first t3rpe ot needs. 
Loans relieve the present generation from paying for benefits 
which are to be partly enjoyed by future generations. Taxes 
are raised generally to meet the ordinary everyday expenditures. 

According to what principle should taxes be apportioned 
throughout the community? Some persons answer — ^according 
to the special benefits received; while others reply — according 
to the person's ability to pay. The latter plan is the one more 
or less generally accepted, at least, in theory. 

Taxes, however, are frequently shifted from the person or 
corporation that is taxed, to the consumer. If taxes on goods 
are increased, the merchant in turn increases the price to the 
consumer. In the case of tariff duties, the importer shifts them 
to the consumer. In case the consumer decides to buy the 
domestic article, he finds that the price has been correspond- 
ingly increased. Therefore, whether he buys the domestic or 
the imported article, the burden of this tax falls on the consumer. 

The general property tax, intended for both real estate and 
personal property, does not effectively reach personal property. 
Land and houses cannot be hidden but personal property can be 
readily concealed. Personal property is reported to the assessors 
so inaccurately that the honest person in reporting his personal 
property feels that he will pay more than his share ot taxes. 
He is confronted with the choice, as one writer has said, of 
being robbed or of perjuring himself. The tax on personal 
property leads to deception and has gone far toward making 
perjury respectable among people. 

The inheritance tax idea is developing rapidly. The per- 
centage taken as a tax increases with the remoteness of the 
relatives to whom property is left, also with the size of the sum 
which the deceased leaves. 
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BThe income tax appears to be a relatively simple method of 
■nging about a more just apportionment. The taxing of 
Bclcs and bonds directly instead of the persons who hold them 
Imeeting with success. The graduated tax on land whereby 
; government receives the unearned increment is an experi- 
Intal stage, but promises well. 

1(5) Social legislation. By this term, is generally meant 
Ipslation for the protection of men, women and children in 
pustry, factory laws, compensation acts, and other measures 
lilar type. To get adequate laws of this nature on the 
p books and regularly enforced is a difficult problem. At 
Barly every turn in this country, these welfare measures are 
Lght by large sums of money. The emphasis in the United 
m money standards is the leading difficulty involved. 
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mindedness*' is extensively absent. In our heterogenous popula- 
tion, there is a Babel of tongues, beliefs, traditions, standards, 
and intellectual and emotional characteristics, says one writer. 
This heterogeneity makes difficult the uniform enforcement of 
law. 

(b) The emphasis on states' rights and the lack of uniform- 
ity to which reference has already been made is another cause. 
What does "law" mean to men and women who marry in one 
state, obtain a divorce by going to another, and form new mar- 
riages by going to a third ? 

(c) How can there be respect for law as law, when there 
is so little respect for many men who are sent to the legislatures 
to make laws? Many "law-makers" are condemned as tools of 
selfish interests, or as possessing little or no appreciation of the 
real function of a law-maker. Crude statutes, omissions, failures 
are almost always found in the average legislature's record. 

(d) The slowness with which some criminal trials are ex- 
pedited has been frequently mentioned. The Shea case may be 
cited, in which thirteen weeks were taken, 10,000 veniremen 
were summoned, and $40,000 expended in order to secure a 
jury. In the Iroquois case, three years and four months were 
consumed in bringing the accused to trial, but even then he was 
freed on a technicality. The long lapse of time between the 
commission of the offense and the trial renders conviction diffi- 
cult — through the death of witnesses, and the operation of other 
factors due to the lapse of time. 

(e) Too great importance has been given to technicalities. 
Some lawyers who have doubtful cases have been known to try 
to get an error into the record, as a basis on which to secure a 
new trial if the client is convicted, (f) Too much latitude 
may also be mentioned. "The rendering of the verdict is only 
the beginning of a trial in serious criminal cases." 
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(8) Hypfr-nationaliim. We seem to be living in a day of 
lational egoism, which denies the full obligation of the nation 
o humanity. Group-egoism, says Professor Ellwood, whether 
)f a class, of a race, or of a nation is no lovelier than individual 
rgoism. TTiis national egoism has led "to barbarous hatred" 
Lmong the warring nations of Europe. An illustration may be 
^ven. In Germany, admirals, generals, journalists, and even 
iiniversitj' professors and theologians seem to have vied with 
»ch other in the expression of the most bitter hatred toward 
England. On the side of the allies, a noted leader of thought 
las said that no mercy must be shown the Germans and that 
'they must be destroyed as we destroy a nest of wasps." The 
iroper subordination of national values to international values 
s a most important question. 
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7. "In what sense is the 'personal liberty' argument as applied 

to liquor legislation, inconsistent with justice?" 

8. Is there any good reason why a state should interfere with 

a capable individual for his own good ? for the good 
of others? 

9. Why do persons regularly put their personal interests ahead 

of their national interests? 

10. Define patriotism. What different type of patriotism do 

you see expressed today? 

11. Can you name any situation in which a nation should be 

"too proud to fight" ? 

12. Why have political parties arisen? 

13. Is the law library the main laboratory of the law student? 

14. Explain: Law is expensive — to the poor man. 

15. Explain: A lawyer is primarily a social servant. 

16. Define the term, a nation. 

17. Is it ever the duty of a nation as of an individual to be 

crucified rather than to fight to survive? 

18. What social legislation is most needed in the United 

States? in your State? 
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TOPICS 

1. A Study of the Organization of the Iroquois Confederacy. 

2. History of Woman's Suffrage in the United States. 

3. The Results of Woman's SufiFrage in the United States. 

4. A Study of the Social Legislation (of any given session of 

Congress). 

5. The Merits and Demerits of the Inheritance Tax. 

6. The Merits and Demerits of the Income Tax. 

7. The Merits and Demerits of the Single Tax. 

8. Government Regulation versus Government Ownership of 

Public Utilities. 

9. History of The Hague. 



ADVANCED TOPICS 

1. Analysis of More's Utopia. 

2. Analysis of Plato's Republic, 

3. Analysis of Aristotle's Politics. 

4. A Comparison of the Governments of Germany and the 

United States from a Sodal Standpoint. 

5. The Changing Attitude of the Courts Toward Social 

Legislation. 

6. The Formation of a Party Platform. 

7. Sociological Anal3rsis of the Federal Constitution. 

8. Comparison of Government with Anarchy. 

9. Relation of the Increase of Government Revenues to In- 

crease in Population of the United States for die Past 
Century. 
10. Legislation Affecting the Health and Morals of the Com- 
munity as a Whole Enacted by your City Council in 
the Last Five Years. 



CHAPTER IX 

Social Progress as Affected by Ethical Factors 

1. Elemental morality. Social progress is dependent upon 

• individual and social conduct of the members of society. 

■ery individual who is at all normal is born with a certain 

Btential ability to distinpjish between low and high levels of 

;t. This abilit)- is developed under the stress of environ- 

The type of conduct which the individual develops 

Spends largely on the socia! environment. If the influences 

C him call him to an expression of his impulsive, passionate 

re in unrestrained fashion, his conduct will quite likely be 

Ho 
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that he must submerge his interest at times, and gladly so to the 
interests of others. In the case of boys, this lesson often requires 
a few blows from the fists of older boys. 

Work itself is a character-building agency. The adult who 
succeeds must possess or develop the fundamental moral quali- 
ties of purpose, foresight, reliability, loyalty. In industry, much 
concerted action is necessary. 

The arts and crafts, aside from their influence as work, have 
a distinctly elevating and refining effect. They give some visible 
or audible embodiment of order or form. In conforming to this 
order, the child, the primitive man, and the civilized man are 
in training for that more conscious control where order and law 
may oppose the impulses. 

Participation in family life tends to develop and to make 
habitual a high type of altruistic conduct. Upon the parents 
themselves it exerts transforming power. For them, it makes 
life serious, overcomes selfishness, projects thought and hope 
forward into the future. In the child it exerts a strong influ- 
ence for sympathy and for altruism. It is an idealizing agency 
and is a powerful factor in the development of social conduct. 
Work, participation in family life, and related activities make 
it necessary for the individual to organize, on a stable ground, 
those habits which are the bases of moral character, instead of 
yielding entirely to the impulses for pleasure. 

Sympathy is another elemental factor which makes for moral- 
ity. The individual through the development of sympathy, 
"feels with" other persons, gets their point of view, and comes 
into a position of co-operation and social relationships of a high 
order. Out of sympathy, grows some of the finest types of 
ethical conduct. 

2. Custom-morality. A large part of individual and social 
conduct, both in savage and in civilized life, is based on socially 
approved ways of acting, common to the given group, and 
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jnded down from generation to generation. These customs 
I mores imply the judgment of the group that they are to be 
Bllowed. Customs, or mores, represent or have represented 
Bccessful ways of acting. Hence they have prestige, and be- 
luse of the power behind the customs, the individual is con- 
Irained to conduct himself according to the dictates of the 

iThe older men, especially the priests and the medicine men 

ing primitive peoples are the guardians of the mores. In 

lilized groups, the older men including those in the profes- 

;, of the law, teaching, ministry are essentially the guardians 

I the customary ways of acting. 

I But the real authority back of the mores is the group in the 
1 sense. The group includes not simply the living and visible 
mbcrs. The memories of those who have departed from this 
e also exert definite and forceful influence. 
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diaii of custom. It also acts as a "thou shalt not" to the indi- 
vidual with reference to his daily conduct. 

(3) Ritual is the great positive agent in increasing the 
strength of custom and in developing custom-morality. Ritual 
operates by forming habits. The charm of orderly movements, 
the impressivcness of ordered masses in processions, and the awe 
of mystery all assist in stamping in the meaning and value of the 
given set of symbols or ways of acting.* Ritual secures the actual 
doing. At the same time it stamps in the meaning. 

The college freshman or sophomore who joins a fraternity 
must submit to a set of initiation ceremonies — a form of rituaL 
The ritualistic ceremonies, partly informal and partly formal, 
are generally of a character arranged so as to humiliate the indi- 
vidual and to magnify the ideals and standards of the group and 
to emphasize the importance of individual conformance. 

When neither public opinion, nor taboo, nor ritual, nor related 
factors secure conformity, there is always physical force In the 
background. Most people, today, live to a surprisingly large 
degree according to the dictates of custom-morality. At least 
if they live up to the generally accepted moral standards of the 
group, they feel at ease. If the group countenances automobile 
speeding, cheating in examinations, lieing in reporting personal 
property to the assessor, et cetera, the guilty individual feels no 
pangs of conscience but is inclined to boast of his action. Most 
of the actions of the average individual have their moral bases 
either in elementary factors or in group customs. Each profes- 
sion and institution today has a code of which the individual has 
to take account In the family group, die school group, the 
business group, the individual to a certain extent must accept 
the standards that are given. The individual has to play accord- 
ing to the rules of the game. Group and custom morality is 
still the morality of many of us most of the time, and of all of us 

'See Dewey ud Tufts, BtUt$. 55 it. 
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s oi the time. Many group customs, ideas, and standards 

irrational. Some are injurious, but still persist. To live 

J to them often involves the individual in spending misplaced 

liergj'. What is merely trivial is made as important as that 

ich has real value. The motive involved in living according 

certain group standards is chiefly a social or quasi-social fear, 

[roup standards as guides to moral conduct protect the average 

n, but hold hack the man who sees higher ideals. The opera- 

T of group standards tends to crush out individual freedom in 

choice of moral standards. 

I. Reflective and socio -reflective morality. For the sake 

J progress, the individual cannot alvi-ays accept group standards 

Itcritically. There is the necessity of exercising some discrimi- 

"^S judgment as to existing standards and ideals. It it for- 

atc for society that the morally more advanced members keep 
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other groups, other nations, other races, and the world-at-large. 
It is a great calling to judge one's own conduct reflectively, but 
it is a greater calling to keep one's mind open to the defects and 
excellencies of one's group (whether fraternal, religious, politi- 
cal) in its dealings with and attitudes toward other groups. It 
is also a high calling to reflect purposefully on one's own behavior 
in relation to the welfare of mankind everywhere and in the 
future, and especially, to live up to the dictates of such reflections. 

4. Socio-ethical problems. ( 1 ) Ethical dualism has been 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph. It refers to the fact that 
an individual has at least two sets of moral standards. One he 
applies to lutnself and to his friends, the other, to those who are 
mere acquaintances, strangers, and enemies. Nearly everyone 
countenances and excuses in his own life, some habits and ways 
of doing which he despises when he sees them in other's lives. 
That which is lying when one sees it in others, is mere "stretch- 
ing the truth" in one's own case. What is vicious when coun- 
tenanced by the British, is justifiable when countenanced by the 
Germans, if one is a German ; and what is fiendish if carried out 
by Germans, is excusable if adopted by the British, if one is 
British. 

Ethical dualism really is ethical "polyism." A person has 
one moral standard for himself, another for his nearest friends, 
another for his acquaintances, still another for strangers, and 
yet another for enemies. It even may be true that one has 
a slightly different ethical standard for each different indi- 
vidual with whom he comes in contact. This situation of 
having many ethical standards, puts the individual often-times 
in a difficult position in his dealings with others. A serious 
socio-ethical problem arises at the point where he attempts to 
deal with all men on the same basis and fairly, and yet finds that 
he has different ethical standards for different individuals, and 
yet another and different standard for himself. 
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of college students was recently asked by the writer 

this question : Is your personal ethical standard higher 
dealings with your instructors or with your fellow- 
Si\t}-six replied that they exercised higher ethical 
Bndards in dealing with their fellow-students, twenty-eight 
glared that they had a higher standard of conduct in dealing 
I their instructors than with their fellow-students, while 
;n asserted that personally they conducted themseh'es accord- 
; to the same standard in their relations with instructors and 
dents. Ninety-four out of 105 students thus stated 
III they conducted themselves on one moral level toward in- 
and another moral level (generally higher) toward 
iw-students. The usuaJ explanation that was offered 
le effect that there was a more personal relationship 
(tudents than hetiseen students and instructors — that 
more fellow-feeling between students than between 
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Why do not people always do as well as they know? Why arc 
people's actions so far behind their knowledge? 

The general answer to these questions lies in connection with 
the fact that man's instinctive tendencies are strong and repre- 
sentative in many ways of low levels of action, judged by modem 
standards of conducts. It takes nothing more than a sudden 
surprise for the higher forms of self-control to be broken and 
for the lower, impulsive nature to assert itself. 

(4) Professional conduct in many lines of activity is below 
individual standards. Professional ethics often compels a man 
seemingly to act contrary to his best standards. In medicine, a 
man is justly required to report small pox so that others may be 
safeguarded. But professional ethics (and public opinion) com- 
pels the same physician to keep wholly silent concerning diseases 
connected with the so-called social evil, even though such silence 
may subject innocent persons to certain and terrible contagion. 

The ethics of modern business relationships has far-reaching 
social importance. In the beginning of merchant-trading, a 
visiting merchant was considered not only as a stranger, but as 
an alien. The group might do to him, or he might do to the 
members of the group anything that either could. Such conduct 
was ethical. For example, it was considered by the visiting 
tradesman or merchant as excellent business if he could steal the 
natives' women and children. In certain aspects, the early law 
of trade was but little removed from the law of theft. 

Trading, at first, was not governed by the usual standards 
of family life or even of community life. The regulations gov- 
erning trade were left practically for many centuries in the 
hands of traders and merchants themselves. 

Possession of wealth was considered as evidence of the posses- 
sion of ability, and therefore of virtue. No questions were 
asked as to rules of the game, or according to what methods the 
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Baltli had been accumulated. To the support of the merchant 

iividualistic philosophy with the teaching that the good 

I the individual was supreme. Hence the average individual 

Lid easily obtain a strong confirmation of his own idea that 

nance of his selfish ends in almost any possible way was 

tillable and right. 

IWe have been brought recently face to face with the fact that 

uikind is essentially primitive in many of its business relations. 

■ primitive conceptions of trading, and the individualistic 

|ilosophy still exist. The idea that an individual may promote 

welfare in almost any way in which the law as enforced 

p not explicitly prevent, extensively prevails. It is often not 

lisidered wrong even "to get around the law," Business has 

Ijphasized too much the rules: "To sell as dearly as the 

will permit," and "To buy as cheaply as possible, not 
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EXERCISES 

1. Is It credit to a person to be offered a bribe? Why? 

2. When do we most admire goodness? 

3. Why do some honest persons feel no compunction in cheat- 

ing a railroad corporation ? 

4. Does a corporation have a conscience? 

5. How would you rate the ethics of the man who is loyal to 

his family, business and personal friends, but who, be- 
yond these limits, feels few obligations? 

6. Is the "tipping" custom ethical? 

7. Is the ability or the character of the individual more im- 

portant from a social viewpoint? 

8. Define gambling. 

9. Has gambling ever contributed anything to human welfare ? 

10. Is the following statement true: "Most of the good and 

useful things in any progressive community are done 
through self-interest." 

11. Give a present-day example of "taboo." 

12. Make a list of current customs which are useless. 
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CHAPTER X 
Social Progress as Affected by Esthetic Factors 

1. Esthetic factors and their social basis. Order, 

rhythm, symmetry in one form or another may be found every- 
where in the universe. It is natural that human beings should 
be pecidiarly susceptible to "the influence of that which per- 
vades and rules in the heavens and the earth, in the mind and 
body." Celestial bodies move orderly and rhythmically. Sight 
would not be possible if it were not for the rhythmical vibra- 
tions of ether, and sound would be unknown were it not for the 
rhythmical vibrations of air. The heart beats orderly and 
rhythmically. It is not surprising, therefore, that human beings 
re^ond as individual and as social beings to that which is orderly, 
symmetrical, and hence in general, esthetic. It is natural, hence, 
that social progress itself involves the esthetic 

Art ^pcars among all peoples and in all periods as a social 
manifestation. It cannot be comprehended by studying it as an 
individual phenomenon. It is generally called forth by social 
situations, e. g., personal adornment is based in a measure upon 
the desire to please the opposite sex. It is always an expression 
of a larger whole. No American can understand or appreciate 
a Japanese painting by considering it merely as an individual 
afTair. It is necessary also to understand Ji^ianese geography, 
customs, and culture. That is to say, if you would understand 
a nation's art, you must understand their whole culture. In 
other words, the development of art is largely social. 

Unfortunately, one of the characteristics of the United States 
has been, and still is, a general depreciation of the value of art. 
To the majority of people in this country, art has been considered 
"as an idle pastime, good enough to occupy a leisure hour," but 
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vith no productive result, and as one writer says, of no worth 
icst and real problems of life. 
Artistic eflort has expressed itself along two general lines: 
|(1) in the arts of rest and (2) in the arts of motion, or those 
which strive to please through moving forms.' The leading arts 
rest are decoration, painting, sculpture — sometimes designated 
the graphic and plastic arts. Decoration was first applied to 
e human body, and then to implements and weapons. Works 
free painting and sculpture later developed. The arts of 
Dtion are the dance, song, poetry, music, public speaking. 

The social meaning of decoration, ornamentation, 

ind architecture.' Al! primitive peoples are more richly and 
larefully decorated than clothed. Primitive decoration may be 
f ither fixed or movable. The fixed forms include all permanent 
c modifications of the body such as scarification, tattooing, 
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spread over almost the whole earth are scarification and tattoo- 
ing. Scarification has found practice only among dark-skinned 
peoples, for the scars stand out only on a dark skin. Tattooing 
has spread only among fairer peoples, for tattoo marks will 
stand out only on a fair skin. 

The method of hair-dressing has also been a means of personal 
decoration. Among primitives, the hair is sometimes thickly 
kneaded with red ochre and fat, while feathers, crabs' claws, 
and so forth are stuck in the viscous locks. Among both primi- 
tive and civilized peoples birds have had to bear the primitive 
expense of headdress. The feather has maintained throughout 
the ages its original place in decoration and during all of the 
changes of culture. It waves on the helmets of the civilized as 
well as on the headband of the primitive warrior. Even the 
Bushman's fashion of wearing bird's heads, or even whole birds 
is perennially raised into honor. 

Civilization has never succeeded in freeing itself from the 
decorative forms which strike us most strangely in primitive 
groups. The development of decoration has increased the range 
of material and refined its technique. But it has not been able 
to contribute a single new form of personal decoration to the 
primitive stock. 

The first and most powerful motive that induces men and 
women, historically, or today, to decorate themselves is the social 
one, namely, to please others. A second motive is also social, 
namely, to set oneself off from others. The desire to please 
others as resulting in personal decoration is based extensively on 
the matter of sex. As long as there are two sexes, so long will 
there be personal decoration. 

Besidies personal decoration, ornamentation of implements, 
weapons, and of other objects early developed. Ornamentation 
as favored by primitive peoples seems to be derived from animal 
and plant forms. Modern ornamental work applies natural 
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lives profusely. There is scarcely an ornamental object that 
lot adorned with leaf, flower, or vine work. The piincipiei 
1-hythmic arrangement are not less plainly and frequently 
the art of lowest savages than in that of civilized 
lies. 

anientation demands and promotes a technical skill. An 

Imnictrically shaped weapon docs not hit with the same accu- 

a symmetrical one. The charm and force of the highest 

■ntal art adds to the enjoyment of life, removes one from 

ie touch with the narrowing influence of the materialistic 

|ors in the world, 

rchitecture exhibits the intellectual and emotional resources 

liankind with peculiar force. Architecture is one of the most 

n expressions of the esthetic, 

Ltllities which architecture represents are three: (!) 
ing5 for protection, (2} structures for purposes of transit. 
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turns the pattering rain to the solid stone and stem battlements 
that stand amid the hail of iron; from the coy arbor flecking 
the sunshine, to the defiant light-house, sentinel of the night- 
ocean, bafiiing the malignant waves with a single persistent 
truth." 

(2) Architecture develops to meet not oply protective needs, 
but also the needs of transit. Bridges, aqueducts, and tunnels 
are the leading expressions of this type of architecture. (3) 
Architecture is used in memorial forms for the dead and to 
commemorate historic events. It expresses either an affectionate 
remembrance of kindred and friends or a patriotic remembrance 
of national events and heroes. 

3. The social influence of painting and sculpture.^ 
Primitive tribes have distinguished themselves by drawing pic- 
torial representations true to nature. Modern canvas paintings 
have their analogies in Australia in the drawings which the 
aborigines make on soot-blackened pieces of hide. Primitive 
artists endeavored to repeat the natural forms and movements 
in the most characteristic manner possible. They reached with 
their crude tools a degree of success in this regard that the 
most advanced modern artists, with abundant appliances, have 
not been able to attain. They present such sharp details as to- 
day only instantaneous photography gives. 

What conditions made such high artistic achievements pos- 
sible in so low a culture? Keenness of observation plus handi- 
ness of execution seem to answer the question. Primitive hunt- 
ing peoples developed to a high degree the power of observation. 
They were also exceedingly skillful in the use of we^>ons, a 
characteristic which seems to have made accurate drawing pos- 
sible. 

With civilization, drawing has been supplemented by the art 
of painting. Painting has included in its scope a greater variety 

'IbU., Chf. V, VI. 
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lubjects than any other art save poetry. It has been well 
. that nothing is grander than a painting well done. It 
\ deliver the whole force of a historic event or of a life-long 
one moment of time to the vision. At a glance, we 
I get the currents of affection and emotion "as they surge 
I full volume." 

ic whole sweep of facts and of ideals lies before the painter. 

t power and force of painting lies not Only in its opportunity 

present fundamental truths, but also in its opportunity to 

vast variety of historical and current truth. In recent 

c painters, such as Herman Heyenbrock, arc present- 

I industrial and social conditions in a way which is bringing 

Jortant social truths home to people, otherwise decidedly un- 

e of real human life and needs. 

e sculpture is the most laborious it is the most imper- 
of the arts. Man— the human figure — is the chief if 
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immediate, the most perfect, and the most efficient expression 
of primitive esthetic feelings. It is difficult to imagine the great 
social power which the dance once exerted. The social signifi- 
cance of the primitive dance lies in the effect of social unification. 

The dances of primitive hunting peoples were usually mass 
dances. They were usually executed by men alone — the women 
furnished the musical accompaniment. The people gathered 
together for the mass-dances, chiefly on occasions to celebrate 
group successes and victories or to arouse the courage of the 
group preceding any serious undertaking. 

The dancing group felt and acted like a single organism. 
The event accustomed men who in their precarious conditions 
were driven hither and thither by different individual needs, to 
act under one impulse with united feelings for a single given 
object. 

As the size of primitive tribes grew, the members became too 
numerous to join in the common dance. In this way the dance 
began to lose its socializing influence. It kept, however, cer- 
tain of its immoral phases, especially those exhibitions which had 
a strong sex appeal. 

In modem times, the dance expresses itself under several forms 
— "square," folk, ballet, "round." The "square" dances are 
socially wholesome, but have lost their popularity of a century 
ago. The folk dances, while subject to abuses, are historically 
and esthetically useful. The ballet dance with "its repulsive 
sprawling attitudes and distorted perversions of nature may at 
best but satisfy vulgar curiosity." The modern "round" dance 
presents itself chiefly as a vestigal organ, relatively useless in 
consequence of changed conditions of life and often morally dan- 
gerous, and with but one leading function left to it — ^that of 
facilitating the mutual approach of the sexes. The earlier pow- 
erful social function of the dance has long since been trans- 
ferred to the other arts, says Dr. Ernst Grosse. 
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The musical endowment of different peoples appears to be 
It a^ capricious and independent in its diversity as the same 
t does in its individual manifestations. Musical tendencies 
i intellectual capacity seem to have no special inter- relations, 
ustc is related to the feeling side of one's nature. 
By its appeal to the feelings, music has a powerful social in- 
ence. It is a language which speaks to all mankind. It 
;aks through all racial groups. 

The singing together of the members of a group of people 
ites them. Choral singing has been pronounced the highest 
■m of social amusement known to man. The exercise \n mind 
that where a group of people sTng together for their own 
ectation, rather than before an audience. In choral singing 
the type described is to be found one of the highest possible 
ans of promoting a sense of brotherhood and solidarity. 
;rein lies one of the oldest and most effective foncs of eodal 
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Modern history marks whole epochs of civilization with the 
name of some poet or poem. Poetiy has more than once, through 
a single work given a peculiar stamp to a whole generation of 
people. Poetry unites men, whom the interests of life separate — 
hy invoking the same feelings in all. By constantly repeating 
the innovation it finally produces a lasting unity of mood. 

Poetry not only imites men, it may also elevate them. It 
awakens in them a more refined and richer emotional life than 
that which practical life has matured in them. 

Poetry connects succeeding generations. Through poetry pos- 
terity recognizes the voices of its ancestors. In the songs which 
have been transmitted to us, we recognize the joys and sorrows 
of those gone before us. We are made to feel that we arc 
members of one vast aggregate, past and present united. 

An important function of teaching poetry and literature is 
that of bringing out the general principles of truth, goodness, 
and beauty. But sociologically, it is not enough to bring out 
these points as fine principles. These principles of truth, good- 
ness, and beauty must be applied to present living and social 
conditions. 

There is a stirring need for what has been called social poetry. 
The cause of social justice needs statistics, and it needs workers, 
but it also needs poetty, says Professor S. N. Patttin. Social 
poems have their place as well as social statistics. Social justice 
appeals to the intelligence of the people; it also has its appeal 
to their feelings, and poetry is the best all-around vehicle for 
the expression of the feelings. Organized labor has already util- 
ized social poetry. In it, organized labor has developed a pow- 
erful social factor. 

As a phase of social poetry, social hymns may be mentioned. 
In a revisbn of a given church hymnal, the committee looked 
far and wide to find material for social hymns. Most of the 
best available hynuis contained a plea by the individual for his 
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)r first of all^the interests of others were quite sccondary. 
Kocial hymns are yet to be written." 

J The social value of public speaking in its various fonns lies 
Brgely in its persuasiveness. To unite an assembly composed 
[ people of various callings, views, and prejudices and unite 

1 common action — therein lies the social power of public 
leaking. To make truth and justice, wisdom and virtue, pa- 

1 and religion, holier and more socially useful than men 
pd ever dreamed them to be — this is the social function of 
: speaking. 



The social function of aesthetics. The social signifi- 
; of the individual arts has changed in the course of the 
Among primitive peoples, ornamentation pre-eminently 
B-pmoted technical skill. Poetry, the dance, and music s 
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Among primitives, the operation of esthetic factors resulted 
in group unification. With civilized peoples, they have had in 
addition to a strong unifying influence, a leading place in ele- 
vating the spirit of mankind. Art then results not merely in 
pleasant pastime hours, but it contributes to the fulfilment of 
the highest, widest, and most social purposes of life. 



EXERCISES 

m 

1. Define the esthetic. 

2. Why has art been so generally depreciated in the United 

States? 

3. Why is it difficult for so many people to appreciate a for- 

eign work of art? 

4. What is meant by city planning? 

5. Find the best social poem that you can. 

6. Find the best social hymn that you can. 

7. Why has the dance played a higher social role among 

primitive peoples than among any peoples since? 

8. Why was sculpture more effective among the Greeks than 

earlier or since? 

9. Why did architecture reach the zenith of its power in the 

Middle Ages? 

10. Why did painting exert a greater force in the Renaissance 

than at any other time? 

11. What signs do you see of an increasing appreciation of art 

in the United States? 
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CHAPTER XI 



Social Progress as Affected by Intellectual Factors 



1. The intellectual factors. The intellectual factors in 
social progress are represented by the human mind and its in- 
ventions — such as the primary inventions of language, alphabets, 
systems of writing, and secondary developments such as printing, 
vast and varied literatures, newspapers, scientific discoveries, 
philosophic systems, private and public educational systems. 

The curiosity instinct seems to be one of the leading sources, 
if not the leading source, of intellectual energy and effort. 
Rooted in it are man's speculative and scientific tendencies. The 
cognitive or thinking phase of human consciousness is of course 
the main tool directly responsible for intellectual achievements. 
Reason represents the highest phase of thought. With it man 
has been able to transcend physical limitations and comprehend 
factors which are present in neither time nor space. 

It is probably a delusion to think that the white race has 
one order of mind and that the black and yellow races have 
another. The fact that one race, e. g., the white, has advanced 
further in culture does not necessarily imply a higher order of 
reasoning ability.^ It may mean that social and physical factors 
have been more favorable. The theory is gaining ground that 
all races have potentially the same order of mind. If this belief 
be true, then it is only a matter of time and of education when 
all races may advance to the same high level of culture and 
civilization. 

The study of the inventions of the human mind is most fas- 
cinating. O. T. Mason has made a classic statement in this 

'See Chapter I. 
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■gard.' "We are not concerned here with the unoriginal 
mients of any man's life, nor with the stupid procession that 
vcr had a thought of their own, nor even with whole tribes 
races of cuan after they have lost the divine genius of devis- 
g. The people that ceases to invent ceases to grow. Our 
ncern is with the happiest moments of each when he is in true 
ise a creator, with the cleverest thoughts of the best, and with 
e most beneficent contributions made especially by the lowest 
ibcs to the general resources of the race. This will surely be 
delightful quest, to ascertain how the world has improved 
|nder the guidance of the best and freshest minds." 

Again, Mr. Mason points out that the study of the invca- 
)ns of the human mind is the study of the main lines of human 
vclopmcnt. Through inventions, mankind has advanced from 
c cave dug-out to the palace, from the skin robe to the elabo- 
thc aboriginal roast to the seven-course 
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gestures refer to spoken language. Each gesture stands for a 
whole act. Each is the beginning of an act. As soon as its 
meaning is clear and an appropriate response in the shape of an- 
other gesture is made, it is changed. Thus a conversation of 
gestures is carried on — silently, if mimetic and pantomimic; 
audibly, if vocal. 

The development of carrying on conversations by vocal ges- 
tures, that is, by spoken language is an interesting field of study 
in itself. Methods of putting thoughts in writing have under- 
gone marvelous changes. On fragments of bone, horn, and other 
materials the savage hunter of prehistoric periods using pointed 
pieces of flint, drew outlines of himself and of the animals he 
pursued. There are four fairly well-marked stages in the de- 
velopment of all alphabets. 

( 1 ) The mnemonic or memory-aiding stage is the simplest. 
Some tangible object is used as a message or for record, be- 
tween people at a distance, and also for the purpose of accred- 
iting the messenger. (2) The pictorial stage was that in which 
a picture of the object is given — ^whereby at a glance it tells its 
own story. 

(3) The ideographic stage, as the name implies, was that in 
which the pictures became representative. It represented an 
idea. It was not a picture of the object itself, but a symbol. 
(4) The phonetic stage is that in which a sound-sign is given 
for a whole word, for each syllable, or for each letter — ^this last 
development may be called a fifth or the alphabetic stage. 

In the case of the alphabet, the sign as an eye-picture suggests 
the sound, independent of the meaning of the sound. It was very 
long after the origin of mankind on earth before it dawned upon 
men that all the words which men utter are expressed by a few 
sounds.^ It was in the passage from the ideographic to the alpha- 

^See Clodd, E., The Story of the Alphabet, Ch. IL 
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fie stage whereby constant signs arc chosen to stand for con- 
t sounds that the progress of the human race was assured. 
s step meant the invention of an alphabet, one of the most 
nentous triumphs of the human mind. Only thereby was 
p preservation of all that is of abiding value made possible. 
f 250 alphabets which have been invented since man's early 
about fifty have survived.' Half of this number arc found 
|lndia— locally used. The others are, in the main, variations 
scripts: Chinese, Arabic, Roman. It appears that the 
as the vehicle of culture of the advancing races will 
■end its sway and supremacy. 

jThe line of invention which culminated in a numeral system 
rofoundly important. Inexpressible debt is due to that un- 
wn and unhonored individual who invented the nine nu- 
als and the cipher. These in their relative places serve the 
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sacred books, war songs, and so forth are everywhere among the 
earliest literary expressions. The epical records of the past 
were supplemented by the lyrical records of contemporary events. 

The development of reasoning tended to deprive poetry of 
its ornament and to provide man with a simpler and more accu- 
rate instrument of expression. Prose of any permanent value 
jirst developed in the form of oratory. As a standard form of 
expression, it reached a stable level in Greece, It has been 
pointed out that no new type of literary expression has been 
invented sintt the days of Plato, and that roughly speaking, 
all subsequent literary forms have been imitative in form. 

In the centuries during the Dark Ages, no literary master- 
piece was produced. From the 11th to the I4th century, France 
was the center of intellectual life in Europe. Then there ap- 
peared literary work of hi^ merit in Italy, England, Germany. 
Modem philosophic and scientific writings have taken high rank 
as intellectual expressions. 

Today, literature is in a state of flux. It is declared to be 
less national than formerly and yet to fail of being cosmopolitan. 
It suffers from the competition of the newspaper and other fac- 
tors. A lai^ and growing body of scientific and philosophic 
literature of marked social value is one of the significant ten- 
dencies of the times. 

3. The ao cial aig iificance, of educati on and .j>£-the 
■chobls. The child begins life in ignorance of himself and of 
the ^^rld. He begins in a sense where primitive man began. 
But through thousands of years the human race has been accu- 
mulating a vast store of experiences. Into this racial experience 
the child is bom and from it he receives the advantages of 
centuries of experience. Education for die child, viewed socio- 
logically, consists in his getting the meaning of this experience 
of the race. 
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The fir5t three years, roughly speaking, of a child's life arc 

■pent in learning muscular co-ordinations and elemcntar>' mean- 

rars from three to twenty-three, or more, have been 

s the period in which the individual is to learn the 

J.xperimces of the past thousands of years of racial experience. 

■ n this period he is to become adapted to the existing spiritual 

in the broad sense of that term. On the basis of 

icational training, the individual is expected to be able 

lo ^o ahead on his individual mental initiative and make a con- 

ribution of some sort to the world's store of useful ideas and 

lethnds. He should not be found among that "stupid proccs- 

ion that never had a thought of their own." 

The elements of the spiritual environment into which the 

Jhild is born and prows have been classified as threefold: (I) 

Intellectual. (2) emotional, and (3) volitional.' (1) The in- 

■efcrn'njr to that which is definitely known or proved 
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whelming. Poetry, religion, philosophy are vehicles of the emo- 
tional, or of that which is felt. The child who early learns 
to see God and to feel inspired in the presence of His handi- 
work and who takes a place as a working unit in His world will 
hate ugliness, the imperfect, meanness, littleness, selfishness. 

(3) The volitional phase of the spiritual environment refers 
to man's achievements as distinct from his feelings and his 
thoughts. Mankind has been active, original, and energetic. 
Man has been a doing animal. The list of his achievements 
is extensive and beyond comprehension. He has been^ successful 
in moulding the circumstances of life. The volitional phase 
of the growing child's spiritual environment refers to all those 
things which the race has achieved. 

Each generation by reproducing its spiritual environment con- 
tributes definitely to sodal progress.* (a) The best of the 
past is conserved. The best fragments of past experiences are 
gathered up. Education preserves the past as the basis upon 
which there may be built more stately mansions of human wel- 
fare, (b) Education helps to preserve the present — by bind- 
ing the affections of the present generation to valuable human 
institutions, and by developing self-control in the members of 
society, (c) Education of the right type guarantees social 
progress in the future. Education gives the basis for invention. 
It initiates. Progress in knowledge of whatever kind comes 
usually from him who is familiar already with what has been 
discovered in his given field. The modern scientist is daring, 
making progress a fact. 

Individuals and individual groups in sodety have recognized 
the fundamental social values in education. Accordingly, they 
have developed private systems of education. In the United 
States, strong and effective institutions of learning have devel- 
oped out of the initiative of religious and other leaders. 

'See Home, The Philosophy of Education, Ch. V. 
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i recognized the social values in education by de- 
■opmg m certain countries a vast public school system on com- 
■sor>' bases. In the United States, die public school system in- 
ore than 20,000,000 pupils, and more than 600,000 
It is operated at a cost now not far from $1,000,- 
0,000 per yrar. It has been pronounced the greatest public 

I the United States. 
3~he development of colleges, universities, professional schools, 
1 special foundations gives opportunities for advanced edu- 
, for research work in all fieids, and increases the number 
I useful inventions. This development augurs well for the 
:ual progress of mankind and secondarily fo? social ad- 
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lugh the medium of the public schools, the possibility of 
eloping a system of social ideals in the general population is 
I greater than by means of newspapers and magazines. This 
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uation so appalling, says Professor R. D. Hunt as to threaten 
the future of the race itself.^ For the conspiracy of silence 
which has existed in this connection, there must not be substi- 
tuted a noisy conspiracy of exploiting sex matters, but rather a 
clear, steady, and unostentatious presentation of important sex 
truths along with the teaching of the biological sciences. 

(3) Industrial education and vocational guidance are help- 
ing children to find themselves vocationally. There is danger, 
however, of forgetting the cultural values in learning a trade 
and that the chief value in learning a trade is that the child 
may discover himself. To teach a trade for the primary purpose 
of developing individual success may prove to be anti-social. 

(4) The continuation school is performing a worthy social 
function. If boys and girls could attend school a few hours 
per day throughout their ''teens," the increased earning capaci- 
ties would more than counterbalance the cost. Besides, society 
could thus exercise a wholesome influence and guidance over 
thousands of adolescents who now are thrown into an adult 
environment and surrounded by full-fledged and vidous tempta* 
tions while yet immature and with but partial control over bud- 
ding passions. 

(5) The home-teacher is a relatively new term but one that 
possesses vast social significance. To thousands of homes of the 
poorer classes, the home-teacher can carry scientific knowledge 
concerning the proper care of children during the first six years 
of life, before the children come under public inspection. 
G)untless children are so handicapped by lack of adequate care 
in their homes that when they reach the public schools at the 
age of six, they are not >in a fit condition to have public money 
spent upon them.' G}untless others die needlessly during the 
first years of life. 

'See R. D. Hunt, The Niw Education, Western Jour, of Education, 
June, 1916. 

'See Webb, S. and B., The Prevention of Destitution, Ch. IV. 
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The home-teacher can carry to the homes of the less fortunate 
1 the cornmunit>', knowledge of sanitary living conditions, of 
e best methods of buying, and of many other useful methods. 
I^arge numbers of the population are still living back in the 16th 
itury as far as their knowledge of the bacteriological dis- 
lerics and sanitar>' developments of the last few decades are 
(■oncerned. 

(6) Another modern educational conception of far-reaching 
value is that "the whole child" goes to school, and hence 
phase of the child's welfare must be cared for somehow. 
school is no longer to be considered as interested simply 
the development of the child's intellect. Intellectual devclop- 
icnt can not be considered as something wholly apart from phy- 
ical, moral, and even spiritual development. 
At the vital point of spiritual development, the average cx- 
inent of the public school system has "virtually confessed 
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it must be reformed from top to bottom, says Professor Ellwood. 
As at present constituted, it emphasizes certain self-culture 
studies, excellent as far as they go, and certain of the sciences. 
The former stand for self-culture; the latter help the individual 
to develop control over natural resources and stand for the devel- 
opment of individual success and power. The importance of 
social studies and of the social emphasis is extensively overlooked. 
Any serious attempt, however, to use the public school system 
as a vehicle for social education must be started in the grades. 
It has been estimated that four-fifths of the number of children 
who enter the public schools of this country do not go beyond 
the elementary grades. The school grows irksome, says a cur- 
rent writer, the dollar calls, the home commands, the child is 
anxious, and leaves school early. But with new and needed 
social emphases, the educational forces of a nation may yet per- 
form transforming powers of an undreamed of nature. 

4. The influence of other educational agencies. The 

development of the newspaper, especially in the United States, 
has been remarkable. On the whole, it probably has not re- 
mained as dignified, serious and constructive a social agency as 
it once was. It caters much more today to the masses than 
formerly, when its leading clientele were the professional and 
business classes. To interest errand-boy, factory-girl, and raw 
inunigrant, it had to become spicy, amusing, emotional.^ 

Other changes have occurred. Today, a million dollars is 
said to be necessary to outfit and publish a metropolitan daily. 
The capitalist-owner has supplanted the editor-owner. The 
editor is no longer, as a rule, the owner, for he has not the 
capital which is needed. The editor of the type of Horace 
Greely or of Charles Dana who owns his paper and makes it 
the projection of his character and ideals is rare. Many editors 
now are hired. They are not expected by the owners to put 

'Rom, £. A., Changing America, Ch. VII. 
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- own consciences and ideals into the paper. Their editorials 
: to comport as a rule with getting financial returns from 
newspaper investment. The modern metropolitan ncwspa- 
says one writer, is in danger of becoming a factory where 
ink and brains are so applied to while paper as to turn out the 
(largest possible marketable produa.' 

lothcr phase of the situation is the fact that today the sale 
lof advertising yields a larger and larger proportion of the total 
Ireceipts, and the subscriptions represent a decreasing percentage. 
Advertising often yields as high as two-thirds of the earnings of 
jthe daily newspaper. In the case of some of the largest dailies, 
'ertising constitutes as high as 90 per cent of the total rcv- 
tnues. Hence it may be said that the advertiser, rather than 
■he subscriber supports the newspaper. 

When news-column snd editorial page become of less im- 
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Closely related to the newspaper is the magazine, the devel- 
opment of which has assumed large and in the main, socialljr 
constructive proportions. The scientific journal has in recent 
da:ades taken a leading place in directing the thought of the 
leaders in the various lines of advance. Other carriers of ideas, 
which have made dissemination of knowledge easier, are of vast 
social importance. The printing press, the postoffice system, the 
telegraph, the telephone, and even the motion picture must also 
be given credit in varying degrees as factors in intellectual 
progress. 

5. The role of intellect in social life: a Bummary. 
The distinctive character of human social life is due in a large 
way to the modifying influence of intellectual elements. The 
intellectual factors direct and guide society in much the same 
way as the rudder guides a ship.' The thought side of life 
modifies the instincts, puts more efficient habits in their places, 
and even modifies habits. It is a supreme instrument of indi- 
vidual adjustment, as well as of social adjustment. It comes 
finally to direct not only the forces of physical nature but also 
the forces of psychic nature. 

Civilization has been built up largely through invention and 
discovery. Intellectual perceptions of the ways in which the in- 
dividual may overcome disadvantages have been at the basis of 
progress. Only a few decades ago, L. F. Ward pointed out 
the significance of what he called social telesis, whereby a group 
or society might plan out its own line of progress and then fol- 
low that line. Within the last decade the social survey and 
the city planning movements have developed. By these methods, 
cities and communities are taking inventories of themselves, 
learning in what directions they are going, and planning the 
directions in which they should be going. 

'Ward, L. F., Purt Sodohgy Pt- UI. 
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J The role of the intellect Js seen chiefly in matters ot social 
Irogress rather than in those of social organization.' Social or- 
tlon at any particular moment is largely a matter of habit 
itinct. The intellect, however, is a superior instrument of 
Bdjustineni to the new. As the instincts and the feelings arc 
Toncerned chiefly with maintaining the social order, the intellec- 
jual factors are concerned more with social changes and adjust- 



Explain : Better than time to read is time to think. 
Why do so few people, relatively, do original thinking? 
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Social Proorbss as Affbctbd by Rbugious Factors 



1. The social development of religion. Religious im- 
pulses, beliefs, and institutions have been and are universal. 
They were common among primitive tribes in all parts of the 
earth. They have been conmion throughout history. They are 
found in various forms everywhere. In many of their narrow 
expressions they have been socially disastrous, but in their finer 
and highest expressions they have been socially constructive. 

Religion springs from an impulse which is native to the human 
mind. It is a grub's life not to feel out after the connections 
between what we know with what we do not know.^ There 
comes a time in every person's life when he faces the fact that 
he does not know very much after all. The most highly edu- 
cated and cultured, the wealthiest, the politically most powerful, 
as well as the poor and ignorant, are all in the same category 
when it comes to placing themselves, their achievements, and 
their powers along side of the powers of the universe and the 
realm of the unknown. Miracles and marvels and the unex- 
plained surround man at every turn. The more we know and 
the wiser we are, "the more are we awed and lured by the 
mystery beyond our ken ; the more do the unsatisfied longings in 
us yearn for larger interpretations. And this is the heart of 
religion."* 

At best, we are but little organisms moving hopefully for a 
short moment through a vast sweep of mystery. To all except 
the intellectually stolid and foolhardy, the perplexities of life 

^See Small, A. W., Thi Meaning of Social Science, 725. 
*!kid. 
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r later appear too great for man to meet out of his own 
(sources.' This fact, continues Rudolph Eucken, gives rise 

mtinual cravinf; after religion, 
I Religion has developed on the basis of fundamental human 
Where the sense of need has urged a primitive human 
|ine to hold intercourse with a higher Power, there religion 
making its appearance. Religious beliefs have developed, as 
• product of thought. Religion is the product of thought; 
is an attempt to explain the universe.' In its essence, it is a 
I. relationship and harmony with the operations 
ar and Director of the universe and of human lives. 
I Reli)^ion in its highest expressions sees ali human society, not 
\ an end in itself, hut as the emergence of something super- 
Divine, and eternal.* This consideration of human 
ai an emergency of an Eternal Personality lends greater 
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Animals were worshiped — primitive man revered them for the 
qualities in which they excelled him. Ancestor-worship widely 
prevailed. 

The worship of innumerable 'spirits became burdensome. 
Many spirits were supplanted by relatively a few deities in 
religious beliefs. But polytheism in turn tended to become a 
source of conflicts and to become cumbersome. Then it seems 
that the deity of the leading tribe became supreme. Here we 
find, historically, the beginnings of monotheism and of national 
religions. 

In early times, man's religion consisted in the religious acts 
which he did, more than in the beliefs which he held. In modern 
days, the emphasis appears to be reversed. Sacrifices were in- 
variable features of early religions. By this method the rela- 
tions with the gods were renewed and strengthened. Prayer 
was the ordinary concomitant of the sacrifice. Throu^ prayer 
the worshiper explained the reason of his gift, urged the deity 
to accept it and to grant the help that was needed. 

There were no temples, no idols, no priests in the early world. 
The worship of nature and of natural objects did not suggest 
the enclosing of a space for religious purposes. Taboo was used 
— ^what belonged to a deity was not to be touched. Primitive 
man conceived that there was outside of himself that which his 
inner conscience bore him witness.^ He believed in beings, 
which he could not grasp by his senses, but which had power that 
he himself did not possess. This characteristic and not the faulty 
outward expression was the living and growing element of his 
religion. 

Out of tribal religions, there grew national religions. Men 
came to know a deity who was higher than their former tribal 
gods. Instead of partisan tribal gods, a higher and impartial 

^See Menziet, Hisiorf of Religion, Pt I. 
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,- was conceived, who belonged to and watched over all the 
The sacred forms were written down and obtained the 
e of divine laws. A new social bond developed. There was 
the tie of blood which bound the people to their gods. 
e tie became more ideal, more social, and more spiritual. 

n example of a national religion there may be mentioned 
[ Inca religion which superseded savage cults of which there 
: still remnants. Confucianism comprised an ancient state 
■igion with the worship of Confucius added to it. It was a 
ligion not regulated by an organized code but rather by cus- 
■ precedent. Another example is the ancient Egyptian 
1, which centered, in so many of its practices, about the 
phs and thought concerning the departed. No other nation 
r bestowed so much care upon the dead as did the Egyptians ; 
mght apparently of the other world so much.' 
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2. Social influences of Christianity and of other re- 
ligions. Of the various forms of religion which have interna- 
tional significance, Mohammedanism, which has developed last, 
and which has had the least social influence, will be discussed 
briefly first.* 

Allah, whom Mohammed came to reveal, was not a historical 
deity, but essentially a consolidated idea. The term itself was 
originally a title which the Arab conferred on his god, whatever 
the proper name of that being mig}it be. A monotheism, thus, 
made its way beside the old belief in many gods. War against 
"infidels" soon became the program of Mohammed. By the 
sword and sacred wars, Mohammedanism assumed international 
influence. 

In its essence, it holds to the doctrine of the unity and omnipo* 
tence of Allah and of the responsibility of every human being 
to Allah. The submissive attitude of the soul, the implicit sur- 
render to Allah and entire obedience to Allah are emphasized. 
But Allah does not inspire the worshiper with ideals of good- 
ness, although an influence against "evil" is exerted. He is not 
a being who possesses dose relations with men. He is too 
abstract to be capable of much unbending. He does not seem 
to sympathize with or to be related to the various ways in which 
human society is progressing. The inspiration which he gives 
is an impulse of hostility to that which is against him. The 
impulse is not that of strivine after high individual or social 
ideals. He does not seem related to humanity and therefore 
cannot figure constructively to any extent in social advance. 

In Buddhism, the central movement of East Indian religion 
works Itself out to its ultimate conclusion.* Although extinct in 
India, it is said to number more adherents than any other religion 
in China, Japan, Java, Ceylon, Siam, Tibet. Guatama, the 

'See Menziet, History of Religion, Ch. XIII. 
*!bid, Ch. XX. 
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luniier, who at the age of 29, began to realize that suffering 
Iccompanics all existence, scorned a life of rank and case. After 
Lrning to that retirement and absorption in which was believed 
liat the key to life's pains and mysteries was to be found, he 
■nally rose in contemplation, beholding the true nature of things, 
5 Buddha, the Enlightened. Sorrow and evil had lost all hold 
im ; he had reached emancipation by the destruction of de- 
If other men are to be saved, they must do so by their 
efforts. No one can relieve them of any part of their task. 
I Buddhist religion is based on the thought of the equality of 
individuals. Respect must be paid to all living beings. 
itred is to be repaid by love, and life is to be filled with kind- 
is and compassion. Buddhism proved popular and spread over 
:ny lands, becaiise so sfmple and in its essence so moral and 
)adly human and social. 
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announced a new union of God with man, a union in which he 
was the first to rejoice, but which all persons may share with 
him. The circle of disciples and adherents of Jesus afterwards 
came to be known as the Christian Church. It became the task 
of St Paul to work out the universality of Christianity. In 
the Church all racial differences should disappear: "Iii Christ 
there is neither Jew nor Greek." 

As the Founder of Christianity made plain, God is the father 
and men are his children. All that men have to do is to realize 
that this statement is so and to enter the circle and begin to live 
with God on such terms. Religion thus becomes the active com- 
munion of the child with his Father. The Father and son are 
to dwell together in love and confidence. Religion is not a 
matter of apparatus, but an affair of love. Prayer is necessary, 
for the child must keep in touch with his Father. 

What could be simpler, deeper, broader, holier? Religion is 
presented free from all local, accidental, or obscuring elements. 
Religion itself is here revealed. 

Christianity in its essence inspires man not to any particular 
kind of acts, and not to withdrawal from the world. It inspires 
man to realize himself in society. Its ideal of a "Kingdom of 
God" is to begin on earth. The perfect society has begun in 
the lives of those who live socialized lives. Partial socialization 
includes living according to the principles of the brotherhood of 
man. Complete socialization includes living according to the 
principles of the brotherhood of man and of the Fatherhood of 
God. Only in the two principles can one find complete living. 
Nothing less is satisfactory to the whole individual, to the feel- 
ing, thinking, and volitional phases of his nature. Christianity 
at its highest takes into account the known and also the un- 
known. 

Not only is Christianity at its highest individually satisfying, 
but it is sodally powerful. Christianity identifies itself with the 
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Ise of human freedom, tends to unite all men in one vast 

fthet-hooii under God who is the Father of all alike. It has 

: sentiments connected with the family, and the ideas 

rrhood and fatherhood and given them world-wide 

llication. It has been pronounced by those who have under- 

d its teachings best, as a great if not the greatest socializing 

e of all time. 

Social progress through spiritual forces. The chief 

ning agencies in the history of the world have been pro- 
Bmced by Professor Alfred Marshall to be the religious and 
1 economic. The two highest forms of religion through which 
ritual dynamic has found the most elaborate expression 
Jc been Judaism and Christianity. It has been pointed out that 
religions the world owes the grandest and most fruitful 
n that has ever dawned upon the human mJnd. namel 
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The Kingdom of God according to ^e Hebrew writers was 
a q>iritiial, ethical, and social ideal. It emphasized the tpuit of 
man and man's relation to his God. It laid stress conitantlf 
upon character, upon love, brotherhood, and moral ideals. It 
implied "good conditions, a perfect environment, justice for all, 
wholesome dwellings, the fair reward of labor, opportunity for 
men to realize themselves." 

The best explanation of this ideal kingdom is found in the 
New Testament. The teachings of Jesus "about brotherhood 
and duty; stewardship and mutual aid; about mercy, justice, 
love and service, was social teaching." His ministry was above 
all else a social ministry. St. Paul stressed the social virtues of 
courage, truthfulness, sympathy, love, helpfulness. "The Epistle 
of St, James rings with passionate denunciation of class distinc- 
tions, caste, and sodal oppression, and affirms the equality of 
men, rich or poor, in the si^t of God." The writings of St. 
John which on first reading appear mystical seem to make "social 
service the law of life, and love the in^iration of all sodal 
effort. In the Apocalyps e we see the city of God at last estab- 
lished on earth, a city of perfect conditions with everything of 
the best, streets of gold and gates of pearl, a dty full of healthy, 
happy, and devout men, women, and diildren, a holy city in 
which nothing defileth." 

As a spiritual dynamic, Christianity has operated in three 
directions. It has furnished high ideals, it has formed character, 
and it has evoked service. (1) It gave new ideals of life— of 
individual, family, and social life. "It gave a new ideal of 
marriage and founded the Christian home." It emphasized 
the child as an object to which sacrifices are to be made. It 
set up ideals of brotherhood, love, and service which are bound 
to transform the world. Since "a narion's ideals dominate its 
policy, mould its customs, make its laws and its literature and 
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s destiny," that nation which is inspired by the faigh- 
1 ideals "will be enlightened, humane and progres- 

(2) "Christianity has produced the biggest type of character 
mown to men." And without character, society cannot pro- 
Christianity has laid iirin emphasis, in its best teachings, 

lipon the moral qualities. Christianity in its essence, moves 
Leople irom lives of selfishness, idleness, vice to lives of sacrifice, 
Jiilelity, purity, strenuous service. 

(3) The dynamic of Christianity has operated not only 
lirough the high ideals which it furnishes, not only through the 

splendid types of character which it produces, but also through 

: social service which its exponents have rendered. It has 

Itood for doing g'lod, for philanthropic endeavors of all types. 
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4. Socio-religious problems. ( 1 ) Rtligioiu distribution. 
A difficult problem is that of giving to all people the hi^iest 
attained religious principles. Underlying this problem is that 
of learning more religious truth, and of seeing more and more 
dearly the relation of the finite life to the Infinite, But if pres- 
ent religious truth and faith at their best were accepted generally 
and put into practice by mankind leading social problems would 
be solved, and rapid steps forward would be taken along all 
social lines. Economic and other interests, selfish habits, or even 
"intellectualism" blind many people in so-called Christian lands 
to the real meaning of religious considerations. Low cultural 
levels, narrow and intolerant religions and certain customs pre- 
vent vast multitudes from ever becoming aware of the highest 
religious values. 

(2) Relipout conservatism and intoUranct. The tendency 
of religion everywhere is conservative. When a given practice 
has once become sanctioned by religion, it has been often almost 
impossible to eliminate such practiix until long after it has 
ceased to serve a useful purpose. In the history of the world 
some of the most "religious" people have been the most narrow- 
minded and intolerant The Church in the past has been one 
of the most conservative of social institutions. It has tended to 
identify itself with the social conditions of a given age, and then 
to cling to old customs long after the ctmditions have changed. 

(3) Relifious dualism. At best in their daily living, people 
fall below the ideals of religious teaching. The lower impulses 
and instincts arc to persistent and so subtle in finding expression 
at unei^ected moments, that even the best representatives of 
Christian beliefs and faith fall frequently and oftcii far below 
their professions. It is likewise true that the average Christian 
representative comes far short of ideal living as conceived ^ 
C3irittiani^. Then there are those who profess Chritti 
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; hypocritically. The hypocrisy may be either conscious, 
I more or less habitual and unconsdous. 

t is this tendency which does the cause of religion the roost 
m. A man who may give to philanthropy but at the same 
e employs child labor and men and women at less than living 
les is a concrete example. Another case is that of the lawyer 
3 conducted a Sunday school class but at the same time for 
■e was helping a client to dodge the inheritance tax law. 
"He is an angel at home," said the driver for a great industrial 
lagnate who had often felt the latter's kindness, "but he is a 
vi! in business." Dr. H. F. Ward reports the case of a great 
:r to the church who boasted that he could always hire un- 
led labor at fifteen cents below the market rate. The ex- 
Boited group of laborers, however, cursed him, and also cursed 
d husbands and fathers and church 
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movements which are demaniled in the country. The rural 
church has not stoo d positively for a better rural educational 
system. It has not stood for p roper roetnods ot canng~ for the 
poor and the defective classes. It has failed to stanjt jcf_ite . 
bcautification of dlti hMi^and the Jandsa^C.Wld.Ji).e^devclop- 
mcnt of an gftriirTivf niral lifp Af ^mffw^r f^ii^"'* bus indi- 
cated, the rural pastor. oumot^bc aa-CHtPlt-Da. each and all of 
these subjects, but he should interest himself enou g h in rural 
needs so that lie, wjU. be. abk to give insp iration and directio n' 
to the movements for betterment. 

(c) Tlie rural church has not assumed a place of social lead- 
ership in the community. It has not served as a social unifier. 
An enterprising; rural church may well afford to furnish a home 
for dubs young and old, for entertainments and dramatic activ- 
ities, even for moving pictures. It may direct agricultural con- 
tests, athletic contests, establish granges, and in^ire domestic 
science and child culture for the home. A rural church today 
must be lai^r than sectarianism and as broad-minded as human 
nature. It must maintain the ideal of social service along with 
that of individual salvation. 

( d ) A fourth factor in rural church decadence is sectarianism 
and hence, often, over-churching. Many a small rural commun- 
ity has attempted to support two or more competing congre- 
gations and ministers and their families. Professor J. M. Gil- 
lette is authority for the statement that in an Illinois vills^ of 
200 inhabitants, there were a few years ago as many as fourteen 
competing churches. W. H. Wilson found in Pennsylvania in 
a farming region, twenty-four country churches within a radius 
of four miles from a given point in that community. 

(e) In connection with the point just mentioned, another 
reason for the weakness of rural church influence is the tact that 
there arc large numbers of undiurched rural people, ReoeD* 
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Lral church surveys have surprised even nsidcRt ministers by 
Iving the proportion of the people in their communittes wiiicfa 

t been reached by any church. 
I (f) Anoiher cause of rural church decline lies in the low 
|ilaries of country ministers. In the Southeastern Ohio survey 
( rural life it was found that of 157 rural ministers, one-half 
led less than $600 per year. Forty received an average 
llary of only $276. 

1 this connection it was shown that 34 per cent of the min- 

s had received not even a high school education; 22 per cent 

c had simply a high school education. Hence over one-half 

l56 per cent) had not gone in their schooling beyond the high 

Jhooi. In general, it is asserted that a low salary indicates an 

liadequately prepared rural ministry. It also argues a relatively 

■ type of ministerial efficiency. 
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his rural parish, but with his eye upon some attractive city parish. 
He does not consider the rural parish as a community with a 
big problem to be solved, but as a stepping stone to the city parish. 

Furthermore, when a minister gets old, too old to serve a 
city church acceptably he is often sent to the rural church. 
Thus because of the superior attractiveness of the city church, 
the rural parish gets either one of two types of preachers. It 
gets either. the ambitious young man with his eye on a city 
church, or else it gets worn-out city preachers. The rural 
church sufiFers, therefore, from a lack of ministers, able and 
ambitious, who look upon the rural church problem as their 
life-work and as a field which ofiFers an opportunity to build 
up communities, culturally, intellectually, artistically, as well 
as religiously. 

(i) One other factor in rural church decline may be indi- 
cated. Great economic and social changes in the country have 
occurred in the last fifty years. Years ago the meeting-house 
was the only place for social intercourse. Today with better 
roads, automobiles, interurban lines, the meeting-house has been 
deprived of being the only place at which people could meet 
together for a social time. 

Methods of solving the rural church problem may be indi- 
cated here. The suggestions will follow the preceding discus- 
sion of the causes of rural church decline. They will also follow 
the summary given by Professor Gillette in his Constructive 
Rural Sociology and the suggestions of W. H. Wilson. 

(a) The rural church must be given a first-class modem 
leader in the person of the minister. Most rural ministers in 
their theological training receive almost no teaching in the sub- 
ject of rural problems. Rural sociology is quite foreign to the 
three years course of study in many theological seminaries. The 
young rural preacher although a seminary graduate may entr 
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Kpon his work untrained, amateurish and unscientific in his 

(ttitude toward the problems of the rural community to which 

• has been called as a supposedly trained leader. 

The rural minister should be versed not only in theological 

|iatters, but also in sociological principles. He should also 

low what functions the rural church may rightfully perform 

r the community. He should be able to make a social survey 

f his neighborhood. This should be not only a religious canvas 

district but should include the conditions of "age, sex, 

Lationalities, wealth, occupation, social status, dependent, and 

lelinquent factors, education, and social organizations." 

:re should be developed, as President Butterfidd writes, a 
t profession, namely, the country ministry. It should 
ind the services of the best men^for the problem of the 
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The social service movement in the churches, on the other 
hand, never meant to substitute a "soup and soap salvation" for 
''spiritual regeneration." Its chief concern is not with exter- 
nalities but with getting the very dynamic of God into all human 
movements. Dr. H. F. Ward's definition of a religious com- 
munity may be quoted here. "It is not a community that is full 
of churches, each seeking its own sectarian development, each 
cultivating its own peculiar formulas and practices. It is rather 
a community which has become aware of its organic nature, 
which has found its soul, repented of its sins, come to conscious 
realization of its powers and needs, and is co-ordinating its 
forces, including its churches, in harmony with a power greater 
than itself, for the working out of its salvation."^ 

Any church which keeps itself apart from other constructive 
human activities is simply shutting itself ofiF from God, now 
and forever.^ It is blind if it is satisfied in saving a few souls, 
for while it is saving a few hundred souls, conditions and causes 
may be at work crushing out the lives of thousands. While the 
former process is slowly going forward, "evil gathers its cor- 
porate power, puts its hand upon the forces of social control," 
nullifies and even prevents the evangelizing of individuals. 
"Preach the simple Gospel and the rest will take care of itself" 
is a narrow creed. 

It has been pointed out that the custom of appealing to indi- 
viduals to seek personal salvation is to arouse their selfish instincts 
and to defeat the very purpose of Christianity. "A purely 
personal religion which does nothing more than urge individuals 
to get their own souls saved" is socially obstructive. Religion 
must go further and call men to dedicate their lives in concrete 
service to the community. The really successful church is not 
the one which seeks to build itself up, but the one which seeks 

'See Ward, H. P., Social Salvation. 
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i successful in building up the coimnunity in which its 
|embcrs live and work, 

s necessary to eliminate the causes which crush out human 
as well as to endeavor to reclaim human lives. Both 
liphases are essential. Since life is neither individual nor 
, but both, reli):ion is neither individual nor social, but 
We need a preaching, says Dr. Ward, which will cause 
; socially-minded outside the church to see the necessity of 
lividual religion, and which will make the individualists 
thin the church see the imperative need for social religion. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
Social Progress as Affbctbd by Associativb Factors 

1. The gregarious instinct Elementally, human associa- 
tion is based on the gregarious instinct. This instinct in its 
simplest form manifests itself in the individual in a mere uneasi- 
ness in isolation and in a sense of satisfaction in being one of a 
group. In its simplicity, it implies none of the higher qualities 
of mind, not even sympathy nor capacity for mutual aid. The 
classic illustration is that of die South African ox who displasrs 
no affection for his fellows so long as he is among them; but 
if he is separated from the herd, he displays extreme distress 
until he rejoins the group. 

The gregarious instinct is commonly confirmed by habit. The. 
individual is bom in a group and grows up in a group. To live 
with others accentuates the strength of the instinct and expands 
its manifestation. Solitary confinement is regarded by many 
as a mode of torture too cruel and unnatural to be longer prac- 
ticed. For the normal man, to be forced to be alone for any 
length of time is a matter of the greatest torture. It is practi- 
cally true that for everyone except a few more or less highly 
cultivated persons, the primary condition, for recreation is that 
of being one of a crowd. For every person who goes to the 
mountains for a vacation, there are scores who go to the beaches. 
The normal, daily recreation of die population of the towns 
and smaller cities is that of walking up and down the streets 
where the throng is densest. The normal recreation for rural 
people on a holiday is that of rushing to the places where the 
crowds will be found. 

The gregarious instinct marks off, to an extent, die differ- 
ences between species and races. It also pla3rs a leading part 
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I in detennining the nature of innumend>le fonns of aodal alli- 

I ances. An individual's conduct toward dlose whom he feels 
I to be most like himself is instinctively and rationally different 
I from his conduct toward those whose actions are strange. So 
1 important is this tendency that Professor Giddings has attempted 
I to explain a large percentage of social activities and alliances on 
I the basis of what he has called the consciousness of kind. 

In early times when population numbers were small, the gre- 
I various instinct played an important part in social e^'olution 
I because it kept people together. This group-life occasioned the 
I need for social laws and for social institutions. It also pro- 
vided the conditions of aggregation in which alone the higher 
development of social qualities became possible. Then, later, 
reflection enters in and points out the relation of the gregarious 
instinct to the welfare of society. The individual finally comes 
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set copies for children when the habits of children are unformed. 
An individual is most imitative in the early years of life when 
his stock of ideas is small and when he lacks means of criticism. 

It is only by imitation that each generation takes up and 
makes its own, the customs and traditions of the preceding gene- 
ration. The imitative processes preserve the continuity of social 
ideas and of the social environment. They act as important 
conserving factors in society. They are generally referred to 
under the title of custom imitation. 

In the human species there is a far greater percentage of 
custom imitation than in the lower animals. The offspring of 
animals are well-equipped at birth with instinctive ways of 
acting and they are thrown upon their own resources relatively 
early in life. Hence diere is little chance for imitation of the 
parent. 

Unfortunately, there is a strong tendency for ways of doing 
and for beliefs to continue in practise through the operation of 
custom imitation long after their original meaning has been for- 
gotten. They also through custom imitation tend to exist long 
after their usefulness has been served. In this connection refer- 
ence has been made to that American veneration for a common 
law which is at variance with certain industrial needs of the 
present. Deference is shown on occasion in diis country for 
certain traditional aspects of the law which exhibit too great a 
respect for the individual and too little respect for the needs of 
sbciety. 

Custom imitation is favored by physical isolation. Geographic 
barriers shut out new stimuli and contact with the advanced 
ideas and methods of dvilized mankind. In the physically 
isolated sections even of civilized countries, there survive clan- 
nishness, patriarchal authority, self-supporting-preachers, "hell- 
fire" doctrines.^ The Isle of Man, somewhat aside from the 

^Btt Rom, Social Psychology, 224 ff. 
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Jablished routes of travel, is famous for the old-time character 
customs and institutions. The Chinese says: "I approach 
Ider brother with respect — my father and mother with 
ation, my grandfather with awe." To ancestor-worship 
its emphasis upon the past, the phenomenal stability of 
ina is, In part, to be credited. All human society, in fact, 
ies upon custom imitation for stability. If it were not for 

societ> 'wo uld lack permanence . 
WTicre custom imitation prevails there is danger from too 
I conservatism. Custom imitation tends to preserve beliefs 
practices until long after these have ceased to be useful, 
nds to stifle thought. As a result of custom imitation many 
ms accept beliefs without criticism. The force of custom 
rtunately causes some people to believe ( I ) that pecuniary 
'ss is the only success, (2) that manual labor is degrading, 
|) that civic worth is measured by one's financial success or 
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result in attitudes of mind which favor die new as opposed to 
the old. Freedom of discussion breaks the spcU of custom imi- 
tation. Schools and educational systems may deliver the young 
from prejudices and cusMms no longer useful, or they may favor 
traditionalism. 

In the United States, forces have operated in favor of fa^ion 
imitation. Our individualism has been mentioned as stimulating 
the immigrant to violate the commands of priests, padrones, and 
other natural upholders of the past The spirit of progress in 
this country leaves little room for reverence for antiquity. 

The laws of fashion imitation have been ably discussed by 
Tarde, and later by Professor Ross. The leading ones arc: 

(1) the socially superior is imitated by the socially inferior; 

(2) Ae more successful is imitated by the less successful; 
{3) the rich are imitated by the poor; (4) the city is imitated 
by the country; and (5) the individual with prestige is imitated 
by him who is without prestige. There is overlapping in these 
rules, and also exceptions to each. 

People have been classified with reference to their attitude 
toward fashion. (1) There are those who are the pace-setters 
in the fashions. As soon as the fashion is somewhat widely 
adopted, the pace-setter adopts a new fashion, and thus the 
process continues. (2) Then there are those people who imitate 
a fashion immediately so as to be taken, if possible, for the pace- 
setters. (3) A third group includes those who imitate in order 
not to be conspicuous. (4) Those who never conform to 
fashion comprise a fourth class. 

Rational imitation refers to the copying of actions, and par- 
ticularly, of ideas whidi are useful. As a large percentage of 
customs still serve useful purposes, a large percentage of custom 
imitation is rarional. As only a small proportion of the fashions 
serve useful purposes, much of fashion imitation is irrational. 
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I Custom imitation, fashion imitation 2nd meiit imitation each 
ails in respective sections of our lives as individuals. Custom 
ition prevails in matters of feeling, ritual, language: fashion 
I obtains in questions of dress and recreation; while 
litation rules in business and scientific phases of life. 

Invention and leadership. The individual with the 
idea and the new way of doing is an indispensable factor 

1 social progress. Invention, discovery, leadership represent 

e starting-points in every new advance. The individual starts 
[■ith the stock of ideas and ways of solving problems already at 

ind and as Baldwin says, he particularizes upon them. He 
lakes a modification. This modification if serving a useful 
Jurpose, is taken up by other individuals and made general 
lirough imitation. Then another particularizatlon is made and 

1 turn is followed by generalization. Thus society advances. 
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conflict with other leaders who are trying to lead people toward 
new methods of control. Today, for example, capitalistic 
leaders are trying to maintain established positions against those 
leaders who are striving to secure vital changes in the private 
property institution. A group which is dominated more or less 
completely by the leaders of the organized processes tends to 
fall behind in the march of progress. But a group in which 
the leaders favoring social change are autocratic and in control, 
tends to go to pieces throu^ lack of stability. 

While this plurality of leadership is apparently necessary, its 
unity may be found in that balance between its opposing phases 
which continuously makes for the best interests of all concerned. 
This plurality of leadership tends toward progress for it stimu- 
lates attempts to define -and organize the vague sentiments and 
the confused tendencies of the public mind. It also results in 
attempts to seek out the undeveloped capacity of the people, 
and to make it hungry for expression. 

The highest type of leader is a true man or woman. He has 
been defined as having views which embrace the world. His 
sense of humanity is so keen that he seems one with the common 
people and to be of their sort. His moral courage assumes 
limitless responsibilities. He combines the endurance of the 
warrior, the sagacity of the captain of industry, and the power 
of socialized motives propelled by reason and indomitable will- 
power. The world's greatest problem-solver is the world's 
greatest leader. 

4. Social control. Opposed to individual initiative are the 
agencies of social control, which are numerous. Only some of 
the more important methods can be referred to here. ( 1 ) Pub- 
lic opinion operates strongly in influencing the members of the 
group to act in harmony with group standards. Public opinion 
acts immediately. There is no delay as in the case of the law. 
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ji inexpensive means of control. "The inexpensiveness of 

or blame is niar\-e[aus." Public opinion is preventative; 

leople fear its "premonitory growl." It is less mechanical than 

, and strikes into the hidden corners of life; it passes judg- 

It upon purely private acts.' 

Public opinion has, however, certain defects. It is not clear, 
not precise, not codiHed. It has "a short wrath and a poor 
liicmor}'," It is rarely unanimous— an offender against society 
1 escape the condemnation of public opinion by taking refuge 
ftmong a group of friends where his fault is excused or even 
IraiseJ. Whenever responsibility can be shifted as when a oor- 
on has committed an offense, pubhc opinion is confused. 
: opinion is primitive in its purposes, instinctive and 
lassional. "Its frown is capricious and its favor is fitfuL" 
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of indirect suggestion. Public education is the best illustration 
of direct suggestion. During the earlier years of life, when 
the individual is most subject to suggestion, he is given the 
standard views concerning the nature of social institutions and 
of social welfare. Through custom-imitation, the individual 
adopts the group ways of doing in matters of language, greet- 
ings, folk-lore, law, religious beliefs, ceremonials of all types. 

(5) Society has at times relied greatly upon ceremony and 
ritual as a means of controlling the individual. Ceremony and 
ritual tend to stamp in the meaning through action and repeti- 
tion. Every organization or group, small or large has its ritual, 
initiation ceremonies, and inaugural occasions. By these 
methods the individual is made to feel the importance of the 
group and the necessi^ of working for the group's ideals. Of 
all countries, China has relied most upon ceremony. 

Other and miscellaneous forms of social control are to be 
found in art, personal ideals, ethical standards, et cetera. An 
ever-important question in this regard is this: How much social 
control shall the group exercise over the individual memben? 
If too much control is exercised, individual growth wQl be 
stifled; if too little control, some individuals will take advantage 
of their fellow individuals. Another question is: How shall 
the group control its members so diat each shall have the fullest 
opportunity for self-expression and for developing socialized 
selves? 



EXERCISES 

Give an original illustration of die operation of the gre- 
garious instinct. 

Distinguish between conscious and unconscious imitation 
throus^ the use of an illustration. 
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riginal lilustration of custom imitation, and of 

Compare the merits of custom imitation with those of 

fa'ihion imitation, also the disadvantages of each. 
Do the modern universities favor the advance of custom 

imitation, or of fashion imitation? 
Give a concrete illustration of rational, or merit, imitation. 
What arc the essential characteristics of a successful leader ? 
Have the characteristics of successful leadership changed 

in the history of society? 
Whom would you include in a list of ten of the world's 

greatest leaders? 
What is meant by social control? 
ShouM there be more social control in the United States 
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CHAPTER XIV 

I Social Progress as Affected by Associativb Factors 
(Continued) 



Anti-social conduct. ( 1 ) Causes of antisocial can- 
In every group and in society everywhere there is anti- 
: conduct. The causes are exceedingly complex. Hasty 
Jeneralizations are apt to be wrong, and to lead to unfair judg- 
|ients of individuals and to unwise measures. The causes of 
me are the factors of personality and of environment, and of 
■ reaction of personality upon environment in the formation 
1 3 bits. 
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Customs such as public whipping of ofiEenders, torturing, and 
lynching provokes criminal impulses in an entire population. 
Severe punishments and public executions therefore do not 
repress crime but increase it. The custom of carrying concealed 
weapons intensifies the tendency to take life. 

Economic conditions are related to crime. Poverty alone 
cannot be regarded as a decisive cause. "Among the very rich 
there seems to be as much wickedness as among the very poor." 
But unexpected industrial changes, especially "hard times" put 
character to unusual strains and increase the number of law- 
breakers. There are many who are constrained to steal as was 
Jean Valjean, rather than see the members of their own families 
starve and die. In this day of the ostentatious display of great 
wealth, the poor man, hardworking and honest, and yet starving 
may conclude that "property is robbery." There is a very gen- 
eral conviction, honestly held by multitudes, not only ot wage- 
earners but of professional men, that many of those who are 
very rich have obtained their wealth at the cost of the community 
and without returning an equivalent. Imagine the situation of 
a workingman "pinched by hunger, with an opportunity of tak- 
ing a small part of the immorally acquired wealth to meet his 
pressing wants." Under ordinary times the theft would not be 
committed, but in special trials the sense of having been wronged 
supports the physical craving in the unlawful act, says Dr. 
C. R. Henderson. 

The corruption of partisan politics favors the increase of crime. 
"When the unscrupulous agents of city railwajrs, railroads, and 
other powerful corporations control the elections of aldermen 
in their own interest and against the public, crime is fostered 
throu^ the very institutions of justice and law." 

Many of those who commit crime are particularly susceptible 
to suggestion. Pictures and reports of brutal prize-fights set 
boys to fighting in alleys and back yards. The sensational 
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ints of burglaries and trials reported even by r^utabk 
lals and in the police gazettes which are handed about in 
ns and pool rooms set up a current of forces which leads 
■ toward evil. "Gangs" of boys are frequently lead into 

Iw-breaking by the "dare" of some leader. 

J (c) The nature of the Individual. Some persons are bom 

|oral imbeciles, and never are able to distinguish between right 
wrong. Others are born mentally defective, so that by the 
of eighteen, for example, they have the mental control and 

(hibitions of children of not more than ten or twelve years of 

They have, however, the physical passions of eighteen- 

Kjld adolescents, and In a complex environment the inadc- 

Lately controlled physical passions lead to evil. 

I Among more or less normal individuals several factors may 
Sex is a dividing line between offenders. There 
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abuses of trusts and bribery. Merchants and manufacturers are 
drawn into fraud, embezzlement, and forgery. Laborers com- 
mit theft, disturb public order, and make assaults. 

Alcoholism is everywhere a serious cause of crime. It has 
been proved that "alcohol disturbs the normal action of the 
brain, weakens the will and the inhibitory power of the higher 
nerve centers, confuses the intellect, dulls the conscience, and 
sets free anger and lust without rein or bridle. Thirst for liquor 
leads men to the companionship of the saloon, where the tone 
and topics of conversation are frequently suggestive of anti-social 
conduct; where gamblers, thieves, and prostitutes assemble; 
where nefarious plots are laid, and where corrupt politicians 
ply venal voters with bribes for their suffrage." 

In most cases of more or less normal individuals, lack of indi- 
vidual responsibility is to be charged with a part of every crime. 
The individual has the power of choosing, within limits; and 
thereupon must rest a part of the responsibility for crime. 

Every child, even of the most cultivated parents, requires to 
be taught what his duties are, for he will not recognize his obli- 
gations instinctively. He needs to be trained, controlled, dis- 
dplined, and helped into the ways of social co-operation. How 
frequently we see adolescents, especially boys, acting an intensely 
selfish part. The children of refined, generous, and self-sacrific- 
ing parents are often of this temper. Even the noblest of boys 
must learn self-control and acquire for themselves a social dis- 
position. Crime lurks at the feet of most vigorous youths, 
while sneaking and mean vice is characteristic of those who have 
been whipped into slavish fear. Both types of adolescents need 
careful, steady discipline until they can stand alone in maturity, 
with the momentum of good habits to help thenu 

(2) Apprehension and trial of the offenders. In the social 
machinery for dealing with offenders, two phases call for a 
spedal discussion in this chapter, namely, the police, and the 
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libiic defender — the police, because of the idea that is develop- 

of a new type of (raliceman; and the public defender, because 

J represents a new cog in the social machinery for handling 

I The function of the police has been long considered as that of 
Bpressing crime. The chief duty of the police has been that of 
Bprchcnding the criminal. It has sometimes been expected that 
oujd gather evidence against the offender, but this point 
■n developed to any extent. Xhe police are in a good 
1 for gathering evidence, because they are always on the 
latch for crime. But they fail frequently of securing evidence, 
: they do not know what is evidence. The only real 
■■elopment that has come to the police agency in the history of 
blice is the "traffic squad," who compose an administrative body, 
not acquire an offensively aggressive manner, and w?ho 
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The policewoman is developing as an integral part of the 
police agency. The first and best known policewoman in the 
United States is Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells of Los Angeles. 
There are woman police officers in many of the larger cities. 
They engage in a work which men admittedly cannot perform 
as well. They look after dance halls and moving picture shows 
and keep wayward girls from the downward path. The inno- 
vation is proving its own justification, day by day, in the greater 
freedom with which girls and women appeal to the department 
for advice and protection, in the handling of spedal cases where 
a woman's sympathy may be more efiEective than a man's power, 
and in the care given to young girls or women brought to the 
police station for the first time; and who might otherwise come 
under the degrading influence of confinement with old offenders. 

Social defense has made necessary a body of public prosecutors. 
The public prosecutor or district attorney as he is frequently 
called needs not only legal training, but also training in crimi- 
nology and sociology, in order that he may know what social 
defense calls for in a scientific way. This training should be 
followed by first-hand experience in working with offenders in 
prisons. But corresponding to the system of public prosecution 
there is needed a system of "public defense." There is often a 
decided helplessness of the defendant in a trial in the face of an 
organized prosecution carried on by trained prosecutors. Those 
defendants who have money can employ able counsel. But 
when a defendant is poor and unable to employ counsel as able 
as that employed by the prosecution he is not likely to obtain 
justice in his trial. 

As a result of this situation the public defender's office has 
been created. Formerly, individuals who were interested and 
organized under the title of a Legal Aid Society, furnished free 
of charge legal assistance to defendants who had no money. This 
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a. is being further developed by the state ii 

ce of public defender. 



s creation of the 



(3) The hiitory of punishmenl. Three general principles 
Bave been followed with reference to administering punishment 
3 an offender. TTiese are (a) retaliation, (b) repression, and 
c) reformation,' 

I In connection with retaliation, the idea was to give an equtva- 

what was received. If I am to return benefits why 

fiould 1 not return injuries upon the same basis of give and 

The instinct of "getting even" is one of the deepest in 

T nature. "An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth" 

le motto of retaliation. 

e second method of dealing with crime is that of repressing 
\ by the use of fear. To intimidate and to torture is the slogan 
If repression. In the past, both the church and the state took 
L themselves the task of suppressing crime \ 
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During die sixteen years of his public service, most of it at 
private expense, he visited almost every known country then 
accessible to European travelers. He died in Russia in 1790 
of die plague while trying to find the cause of the same dread 
disease. On his grave are diese words : ''He took an open but 
unfrequented padi to immortality." 

In describing his joumeyings in die interests of health and 
reformation the poet has said : 

"Onward he moves; disease and death retire; 
While murmuring demons hate, they still admire." 

Prison systems have received more attention in the United 
States dian in any country. William Penn, who had been a 
prisoner in England, became early interested in prisons. The 
Philadelphia Society for Relieving Distressed Prisoners was the 
parent of all modern prison associations. It was organized in 
1776. At that time the Walnut Street jail in Philadelphia had 
no discipline and no adequate care. The first time that any 
clergyman attempted to conduct religious services in the yard, 
die jailer as a precaution against riot and to insure the preacher's 
personal safety, had a cannon brought into the yard and had 
placed beside it a man with a lighted match. 

In 1817, the Pennsylvania legislature ordered the construe- 
tion of two penitentiaries. The one in Philadelphia, planned 
by Edward Haviland, architect, became the basis of what has 
since become world-famous as the Pennsylvania system. The 
penitentiary in Philadelphia has served as a model in all parts 
of the world. It has radiating wings, with cells next the outer 
walls, and a corridor in the center. This arrangement gives 
outside light in all the cells and some sunshine in most of the 
cells. The confinement of prisoners in individual cells was a 
reaction against the method of confining die prisoners of all 
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Ifpes in association. The prisoners were thus kept jn their cells 
Ind isolated from one another. 

I Another type of prison is represented by the Auburn State 

L, established about 1816 in New York. It is designed to 

Iparate prisoners by night only. The convicts are employed 

ing the day in large workshops. While at work the pris- 

rs under Capt. Lynds had to observe the rule of absolute 

ice which was enforced with unflinching sternness. Silence 

in itself a separation of prisoners. In 1825 Capt. Lj^ids 

selected to build the new state prison at Sing Sing, which 

lid with convict labor "to the astonishment of mankind, who 

lid not suppose such an achievement within the bounds of 

lossibility." 

I Elmira Reformatory (New York) received its first prisoners 
I 1876. Z. R. Brockway was its first superintendent. The 
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Trade instruction is made prominent. The aim of die insti- 
tution is to send no man out, who is not prepared to do some- 
thing well enough to be independent of the temptation to fraud 
or theft. If the question is asked : Where does the punishment 
come in, the answer is: In the disdpline which is unremitting 
and exacting. The warden must be of the highest integrity, 
attainments, and consecration. The system has been adopted in 
whole or in part in many states. 

(4) Problems in reformation, (a) Prison labor.^ Prison 
labor was at first introduced in the prisons mainly as an aid to 
religious ministrations, says Z. R. Brockway. But "hard labor" 
had no special tendency toward producing penitence and proved 
not so much a punishment as a boon to the prisoners. Also, the 
prevailing motive of prison labor systems became that ot making 
money out of the prisoners. At least five leading forms of 
prison labor have developed, [a] Under the "contract system" 
the prison authorities make contracts with manufacturers for a 
certain price per day per convict laborer furnished. The con- 
vict works under the direction of the agents of die contractor. 

[b] The "piece-price system" is a modification of the con- 
tract method. The outside contractor furnishes the material 
for manufacturing goods and receives the finished articles at an 
agreed price. The supervision of the industry is thus in die 
hands of the prison officers. 

[c] The "lease system" may be mentioned, chiefly to con- 
demn it. Under this scheme the convicts are leased to con- 
tractors for a fixed sum and period. The persons so leasing 
the prisoners undertake to feed, clothe and care for prisoners 
and to maintain discipline. Under such circumstances, the state 
gives up its function as public guardian of private rights. It 

'See Henderson, C. H., Dependent, Defective, and Delinquent Cleusei, 
Pt. IV, Ch. IV. 
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■urrcnders control of its prisoners to irresponsible parties and to 
personal interest!^. In such a situation, reformatory measures 
annot be used. 

[d] Under the public or state account system, the state 
wns the plant, furnishes the raw materials, and conducts the 
usincss, through the officers of the prison. The profits, if any, 
o to the state, to help pay the expenses of trial and care. 

[e] The plan of employing prisoners on public works, such 
! roads, ditches, canals can be carried out with a limited class 

If prisoners. Hut if they labor in large numbers, experience 

■hows that generally they must he chained together or be kept 

In gangs under guard of armed men. The spectacle of such 

^s at work on public highways is degrading. The method 

s the prisoners a chance, however, to work out-of-doors, 

(b) The indeterminate sentence. The indeterminate sen- 
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under the supervision of a parole officer, and upon a pledge oi 
good conduct for a given period. If he breaks the pledge, he 
is liable to be returned to prison to serve out his full or m a xi mu m 
sentence. 

(d) Adult probation. Adult probation is a system "not for 
letting people off, but for providing a definite correctional treat- 
ment outside of prison walls." In many cases imprisonment as 
a punishment carries with it life-long di^race and discourage- 
ment. Adult probation is intended for first offenders and viola- 
tors of municipal ordinances and minor regulations. The man 
on probation makes monthly reports to the probation officer, 
pays the fine against him in installments, and makes restitution 
in whole or in part to the person or persons injured by him. 

(c) The county jail system.' The county jail system has 
been frequently characterized as a relic of barbarism. Its chief 
advocates are persons who are dependent upon it for salaries or 
fees. 

It causes or intensifies physical deterioration. It is a sad 
sight to see strong men walking the narrow confines of a county 
jail "to relieve cramping limbs." The jails do not hava even a 
crude gymnasium in which trustworthy prisoners can exercise 
weakening muscles. The physical condition is also undermined 
by unsanitary conditions, impure air, dirty bedding, and dark 
cells. Darkness, dampness, and dirt combine to make the strong 
weak, and the weak still weaker. 

Nerve strength is wasted. With nothing to interest and 
occupy the mind but reflections on the past, many prisoners leave 
the jail complete nervous wrecks. 

Again, the county jail has been rightly termed a "school of 
crime." First offenders and vicious criminals are thrown to- 
gether. Exchange of criminal plans and possibilities is the diief 
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diversion; the wise and the experienced leach the beginner the 
art of crime. The narratives of the "jail bird" impress the 
plastic mind of the youthful offender, and lead him to new 
acts of crime after release. The jail tends to destroy rather 
than to build up moral character. The "criminal atmosphere" 
in a jail is the more serious because of the fact that so many of 
the prisoners arc comparatively young. 

The jail system reacts often as a greater punishment upon the 
wife and children of the offender than upon the offender him- 
self. While the offender is idling away a sentence of thirty 
days in jail and being fed and clothed at public expense, his 
wife and children arc deprived of the wages of their wage- 
earner, and are suffering for lack of the necessaries of life. 
Further, tl)c county jail system is condemned because it fails 
to reform. The jail is merely a place for conflnine prisonere. 
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criminal lines before the agjc of twenty-one. It is clear that if 
juvenile delinquency can be dealt with satisfactorily, that the 
percentage of adult criminals will be definitely decreased 
ultimately. 

Until about Ac year 1900 in the United States, child offenders 
were arrested and if unable to furnish bail were place^^o^tbe 
regular cells of the police station. If convicted, 
fined, and then sent to tbc city jail or prison to "lay i 
fine at the rate, for exanqtle, of fifty cents* per day. 

The year 1900 may be taken roughly as a turning point in 
the treatment of the adolescent offender. Since that date sev- 
eral principles have been adopted, (a) The juvenile offender 
has been recognized as a ward of the court. He is no longer 
regarded as an accused or convicted criminal. Tlic system of 
fines was abolished, (b) A separate court was established for 
children's cases, (c) The system of probation was inaugurated 
— "the system of returning the child to his home and providing 
a probation ofBccr to help him there." The new method has 
been described its one which takes into account not an isolated 
child, but a child in a certain family and amid certain neighbor- 
hood surroundings. 

The juvenile court idea has had a remarkable growth. The 
name of Judge Ben Lindscy is mentioned more frequently Uian 
any other in connection with the juvenile court idea. Practi- 
cally all large cities have a juvenile court or children's court. 
Thousands of cases in these cities annually come into these 
courts. For first offences and for minor oflences the delinquent 
is generally returned to his home, such as he may have, but 
under die supervision of a probation officer. 

If the juvenile court has fallen short in some ways, say 
Breckinridge and Abbott, it has not failed as a means of exhibit- 
ing the wrongs of childhood. "It cannot work miracles un- 
aided. It cries out to the community for the co-operatton of all 
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|ts citizens in removing the conditions which are feeding into the 

urt thousands of delinquent children every year." 

What are the conditions underlying juvenile delinquency — 

e causal factors? After making a preliminary study of 2,121 

tases of delinquency in Los Angeles county, California, for the 

Ivears 1913 and 1914, the present writer comes to the foUoviring 

conclusions: (a) The broken-up or unfit home is almost a 

constant and ever-recurring circumstance. This type of home 

Inay be tliviiieil into at least four more or less distinct groups: 

](1) the home entered by death, prolonged illness, or poverty; 

) the home rent by separation or divorce; (3) the inunigrant 

ne in which the parents in trying to get adjusted to American 

,■ conditions find (hat they have lost control over the children ; 

fcnd (+) the home in which the parents have good intentions but 

pre shiftless. 
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complex city environments — if these boys and girls come from 
broken-up homes, then they are practically turned into a com- 
plex environment with little home supervision and no public 
supervision. The result may be delinquency. The presence of 
vicious amusements operated by commercial interests is another 
illustration of civic neglect The list of the ways of civic neg- 
lect involves the social injustice which underlies so much of 
present poverty, 

(d) The absence of a genuinely reverent religious attitude 
is an underlying cause of delinquency. An attitude which gives 
a balanced self-possession to the individual, wholesomeness to 
the home, and a deep and abiding social interest helps to save 
boys and girls from delinquency and tends to direct them along 
a safe pathway. 



EXERCISES 



1. What is law? 

2. What is the purpose of law? 

3. Should the spirit or the letter of the law be observed ? 

4. Why should legislators be trained in the social sciences? 

5. Why b it that some members of society do not have the 

welfare of the group at heart? 

6. Should members of society obey only those laws which suit 

their own individual welfare, or should they be will- 
ing to suffer considerable individual inconvenience in 
order to observe the laws? Why? 

7. Is it better to be unusually careful or to be careless in 

observing die smaller details of die law? Why ? 

8. Should capital punishment be abolished? 

9. When is it true that "property is robbery" ? 
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10. Is a lawyer justiiied in receiving a fee for ahowing a dient 

bow "to get around" a law? 

11. Should a lawyer defend a client whom he knows to be 

guilty? 

12. Why do "the noblest of boys" have to learn self-control? 

13. What are saax of the easier ways of learning self-control? 

14. What are some of the harder ways? 

15. Distinguish between and-social and anti-legal conduct 

16. What is the relation between the legal aid society and 

the public defender? 

17. Write out a set of ten questions for a civil service exami- 

nation for policemen. 

18. Should women serve as judges as well as do police work? 

Why? 

19. Is there a public defender in your county? Is one needed? 

20. Which represents the state of development of a commun- 

ity the better, the condition of its churches or the 
condition of its jails? Why? 
2). Do you sec any advantages in retaliation as a mode of 
punishment? 

22. In intimidation? 

23. Explain : Labor has a reformatory influence. 

24. Can every prisoner be reformed? 

25. Why is time usually necessary for the refoimatoiy process 

to take place? 

26. What is the difference between the "lease system" of prison 

labor and temporary slavery? 

27. Why does "making believe" that one is reformed for a 

length of time tend of itself to bring shout reforma- 
tion? 

28. Distinguish in as many ways as you can between parole 

and probation. 

29. Why does the barbaric jail system still exist so extensively? 

30. Describe the work of Judge Ben Lindsey. 
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31. What is the main argument for a self-government student 

organization in high school? 

32. Does it ever pay to be bad? 

33. Is it harder to be bad or good ? Why ? 

34. Why was William Penn interested in prison reform? 

35. Who is the outstanding figure in the United States today 

in prison reform? 

36. Explain : "The prison is a confession of failure upon the 

part of society." 

37. What is meant by social pathology? 

38. Explain the term : ''The socially defeated classes." 

39. Explain : "Economic conditions are closely related to the 

volume of crime." 

40. Is stealing ever justifiable? 

41. Are women less criminal than men? Why? 

42. What do you understand by the term, criminology? 

43. Explain the term, criminaloid. 

44. Are there persons who are "bom criminals?" 

45. Explain : "Societies have the criminals they deserve." 
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CHAPTER XV 

Social Progress as Affected by Associative Factors 
(Continued) 



6. Other associative problems. (I) The immigrant 

-obhm. F^very group is composed of two elemenis: those ^vho 

c born in the group; and those who were born in some other 

Iroup, and latpf have come into the given group. Professor 

biddings uses the terms, genetic and congregate grouping. By 

of the fact that the person who changes groups bringi 

vilh him a set of customs different from that of the group which 

oins, many kinds of problems arise. The greater the diffcr- 

in the customs, the standards of living, the types of eovem- 
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and die United States. The annual numbers of immigrants 
per year to die United States in normal times average nearly 
1,000,000, or more dian to all other countries of die world. 

The leading single cause of immigration to the United States 
in the last few decades has been economic The immigrant 
comes because he thinks he can make a better living than at 
home. As one writer states, die immigrant is essentially a seller 
of labor seeking a more favorable market. Since the reward 
for labor is greater in the United States dian in Europe, immi- 
gration continues. 

But economic opportunities in die United States have not been 
in recent years appreciably better than those in northern and 
western Europe and immigration from those countries has de- 
creased. If economic opportimities in the United States should 
ever approximate diose in southern and eastern Europe then 
immigration from those countries would cease. 

The general tendency of die recent immigrants who come to 
this country is to mass in mining, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion. F. J. Haskin has pointed out how the immigrant in shoul- 
dering the burden of labor in the United States is doing seven- 
tenths of die bituminous coal mining, is contributing nine-tenths 
of all the labor in the cotton mills, is making nineteen-twentieths 
of all die clothing, is doing 78 per cent of all die work in the 
woolen mills, is furnishing 85 per cent of all die labor in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industries, is manufacturing more 
dian half of die shoes, is building four-fifths of all die furniture, 
is making one-half of the collars, cuffs, shirts, and gloves, is 
turning out 80 per cent of all the leather, and is refining nine- 
teen-twentieths of the sugar. 

This section cannot give an adequate idea of die labor which 
die immigrant is performing. Volumes six to twenty inclusive 
of the Reports of the Immigration Commission are devoted to 
data concerning immigrants in die various industries. The two 
succeeding volumes are devoted to die work of immigrants in 
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agriculture. Further material for a full survey of the industrial 
activities of the immigrant may be secured from the reading ref- 
erences given at the close of diis chapter. 

Industrial problems arise in connection with immigration 
lately because, as one writer puts it, the foreigner has a monop- 
oly upon the dangerous, the dirty, and die odorous trades. In- 
dustrial accidents have been high, and the brunt of them has 
fallen upon the immigrant. The immigrant's family has also 
suffered heavily. In the matter of compensation for injuries, 
the immigrant has received in many cases, almost nothing. It 
is only widiin recent years and in certain quarters, that people 
have inusted that workers 8u£Fering an industrial accident ^ould 
receive compensation — to be charged to die cost of production, 
At same as tbe breaking of a piece of machinery. It must not 
be forgotten, as Dr. Peter Roberts has pointed out, tliat every 
great industrial calamity in the life of America in the last decade, 
has fallen heaviest upon the immigrant It has not been proved 
that the presence of European immigrants has caused direcdy a 
lowering of wages in this country. There is no doubt, however, 
that the availability of such laborers has operated to prevent a 
rise in wages whidi otherwise mi^t have come atiout. 

TABLE VIII 



NerrYork 19.3 3S.2 40.4 78.6 

Chictw 20.4 41.8 35.7 77.S 

CleveUnd 23.6 39.9 34.9 74.8 

BoMOD 23.S 38.3 35.9 74.2 

Su Frandtco 27.7 36.9 31.4 6S.3 

The general influence, political and otherwise, of immigration 
may be inferred in part from Table VIII. The percentages 
are given for a few of the large cities and show that the foreign- 
bom themselves compose i^ut one-third of the urban popula- 
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tions and that if the native born of foreign parents are included, 
the two classes form three-fourths of our urban populations. 

The Immigration Commission made a study of 68,942 males 
who had been in the United States five years and who were 
twenty-one years of age or over — ^a group which probably may 
be considered representative of the recent alien population. Of 
this number, all of whom might have become citizens, only one- 
third were fully naturalized. An additional 16 per cent had 
secured first papers. The percentage of recent immigrants hold- 
ing first papers varied from 76 per cent for the Bohemians to 
less than 6 per cent for the Portuguese. 

From the average of about 33 per cent, two conclusions must 
be drawn : ( 1 ) the United States is losing a big opportunity in 
not carrying out definite programs for naturalization of all aliens 
who wish to live within our borders, and (2) many recent immi- 
grants do not show an especially marked tendency toward an 
appreciation of the value of American citizenship. 

Real assimilation means the adoption of the spiritual inherit- 
ance of a people, i. e., its standards, customs, institutions, and 
ideals. Assimilation has also been defined as that union of human 
minds which enables people to think and act together. 

The public schools stand as the leading agent of assimilation in 
the United States. Children of di£Ferent nationalities are thrown 
into mutual relationship with one another and with American 
children. The gradual adoption of American ways of thinking 
takes place. The teaching of the English language, of American 
traditions and customs also plays its part in the assimilating 
process. 

The trade union is another assimilating force. It teaches 
the immigrant self-government, to obey officers whom he himself 
elects. In the union, he often learns his first lesson in democ- 
racy. The union encourages the foreigner to adopt American 
standards of living. The conscientious employer is also an assim- 
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ilating force, especially he who conducts night schools, hoqsitils, 
recreation centers, libraries for the use of the employees. 

The physical environment and the presence of American life 
bring about a change of dress and of manners of living. Many 
religious bodies are taking an active part in die assimilation 
process. There are also special organizations, such as die NorA 
American Civic League, the Committee for Immigrants in Amer- 
ica, State Commission on Immigration, and the Federal Bureau 
of Immigration, which are definitely aiding assimilation. 

The question may be raised at this time. Is there an immigra- 
tion problem in the United States, and if so, what is it? The 
question admits of various answers, depending upon one's point 
of view. 

To the writer, there seems to be a very definite immigration 
problem in this country. It may be indicated by the following 
question: Have we been assimilating the immigrant as rapidly 
as he has been coming to die United States? Tlie presence of 
CKtensive immigrant colonies in the targe cities, whidi are unas- 
similated and in which many immigrants live and die without 
becoming American, indicates the gravity of the problem. 

Wherein lies the responsibility for this non-assimilation? 
Probably it rests widi both the immigrants and the Americans, 
but chiefly with Americans. If given a normal chance, the immi- 
grant becomes assimilated — after a given period of time and in 
an unscientific fashion. 

A new attitude of helpfulness, i. e., of personal helpfulness 
toward the immigrant on the part of all Americans is needed. 
When one comes to know the history of any race, he may feel 
sorry for that race but he cannot hate it. He may hate its weak- 
nesses of vice and evil but he cannot hate the race. All races as 
Mr. E. A. Stciner says, are alike at their worst and at their best. 
Every immigrant in this country, irrespective of his race, faith, 
or class should be encouraged "regardless of the faults of his 
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race/' to earn the respect of his neighbor and his community. 
In return his neighbor, especially his American neighbor, should 
determine to live like a brother in his relation to the inmiigrant. 
And the community might well a£Ford to encourage both in this 
program of real internationalism. 

In the past, America has placed emphasis upon the individual, 
and allowed the "masses" to increase, become disgruntled, and 
in many instances to sink to a lower level. America has been 
busy developing, even exploiting her natural resources to the 
advantage of the few, more than to the advantage of the masses. 
In our American haste to develop great natural resources, there 
has been a definite tendency to neglect high spiritual values and 
ideals. There has been widespread neglect of the alien within 
our gates. 

Of primary importance is the necessity of working out an 
adequate and permanent assimilation policy, based upon pres- 
ervation of American ideals. The European war had the effect 
of cutting down immigration figures to about 300,000 for the 
fiscal year of 1916. It has been argued that laws restricting 
immigration should be passed, so that the figures will be kept 
low. It has been argued also that such laws should not be 
passed, but that the United States should maintain an open door 
to all oppressed races everywhere, especially from Europe. 

(2) The race problem. Wherever races markedly different 
exist together in competition, race problems are almost certain 
to rise. By way of illustration, the Negro problem and the 
Oriental problem in the United States may be mentioned. 

It may be said that the Negro problem is the greatest race 
problem in this country. No one seems to be able to offer a 
thoroughly satisfactory solution. Two things, perhaps, are rea- 
sonably clear, (a) The Negro must u^ his opportunities, lim- 
ited as they may be, to become as efficient a member of his com- 
munity, industrially and sodally, as possible, (b) The white 
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race must «ct on the prindplc that in the matter of order, of 
healdi, of upright living, diat the welfare of the whole com- 
munity is more or less dependent upon the character and welfare 
of the humblest dtizen. Much race-prejudice rests upon mis- 
understanding and even upon ignorance of the worth and pos- 
sib^ities of the other fellow. When the Negro in rising lets 
bis increasing worth speak for itself and when white people 
treat the Negro without race prejudice, die so-called Negro 
problem in this country may be approadiing a solution. 

A current leading Oriental question in the United States is 
the 90-caIled Japanese problem which culminated in California 
in 1913 when that state passed an anti-alien land law. Cali- 
fornia is right, says Mr. S. L. Gulick, in her fundamental desire 
to prevent a displacement of the white population of the state by 
an Asiatic population. She is right in not wishing to be flooded 
by Oriental immigrants. 

But California's solution, continues Mr. Gulick, is highly 
questionable. She undertakes to settle an international problem 
in the light of exclusively local interests. Her solution aggra- 
vates the difliculty. It is humiliating to Japan. It ignores the 
faa that there is an actual diminution of Japanese residents in 
America — due to the efficient administration by Japan of the 
"gentlemen's agreement." 

Mr, Gulick argues further that California's solution ignores 
the willingness of Japan to accede to the fundamental desires of 
California. It ignores the American demand for an open door 
in Asia and equality of opportunity for our citizens with that 
accorded to the dtizens of the "most favored nation." 

Here then is one leading statement of the problem: California 
is conscious of a danger which she believes will reach vast pro- 
portions if not dealt with radically and promptly; Ji^ian is 
deeply wounded, but is earnestly desiring the maintenance of 
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the historic friendship with the United States on a basis of 
mutual dignity and mutual profit 

In order to harmonize these contending interests. Dr. Gulick 
has suggested that the discriminatory legislation be repealed 
and that the general immigration law be modified to apply to 
Asiatics as well as to others. The number of immigrants to be 
admitted from any nation or group of people having a single 
"mother tongue'' shall be limited to five per cent of those from 
the same land who are already naturalized American citizens, 
including their American-born children. Such an act would 
greatly restrict Japanese and Chinese immigration and at the 
same time not discriminate against them. 

Other writers hold that a new naturalization law is more 
urgently needed than a modified immigration law. The present 
naturalization law prohibits in efiFect the naturalization of Jap- 
anese and Chinese. Mr. K. K. Kawakami says that any alien 
once admitted into our territories must also be given an oppor- 
tunity to become a worthy citizen. Hence it is argued with force 
that our naturalization law should be modified to treat the aliens 
of all civilized races alike. 

Race prejudice is a powerful factor in preventing an improve- 
ment of our naturalization and immigration laws. Race preju- 
dice is partly natural and partly acquired. It is natural in that 
all individuals tend to safeguard themselves against that which 
is strange and markedly different. It is acquired in the sense 
that what seems strange is often not so but appears so, because 
of false impressions which have been received. 

When we come to know all races thoroughly, we must agree 
with Mr. Steiner that in the highest and lowest spheres of 
thought and activity, all races are alike. We must say that every 
human being irrespective of color or race or class should have 
an opportunity to earn the respect of his neighbor and of his 
community, by virtue of what he is and of what he can do. As 
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far as the problems arising from the immigTadon of the Oriental 
to the United States are concerned, it is becoming increasingly 
dear that as fast as the Oriental peoples take their places among 
civilized nations, they must not be discriminated against when, 
widi other aliens, they apply for entry to or for naturalization 
in the United States. It may be necessary to raise our require- 
ments for the admission of aliens into the country and into citi- 
zenship so that we may apply them without discrimination to 
the aliens of all civilized races alike. We must place our stand- 
ards for the admission of individuals so high that the best of all 
races may be admitted. Our discrimination must not be against 
races but rather against individuals and against individual char- 
acterisdcs. 

(3) The rural problem. Primitive groups of people were 
entirely rural. Villages and cities developed about military 
strongholds, places of worship, and trading posts. Commercial 
centers surrounded by walls, and including densely packed p<q>- 
ulations, living chiefly by trade and commerce were characteristic 
of the Middle Ages. With the industrial revolution came the 
devel<q)mcnt of the modem large city. The city, today, of size, 
is in general the result of the industrial development of die last 
century. 

The advantages in rural districts are several.' (a) Out of door 
life and health are the normal opportunities of the farmer. To 
the countiy-bom this point never appeals greatly until he has 
lived under crowded city conditions. The cities tear down the 
nervous organization at a fearful rate and in striking contrast 
xo the country. To one who has lived away from the noise of 
the large city for some years and returns, "the clatter and clash, 
the rush and pandemonium of sound" is almost unbearable. 
While city life tends to tear down and wear out the race in a 

'See Gillette, J. M., Ceiutructivt Rural SodologJ. Ch. IV. 
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few generations, country life is conducive to the preservation of 
energy and to long life. The country also has the advantage of 
a fresh food supply. It is not handicapped by an imported food 
supply as is the city. 

(b) Contact with nature, while not generally appreciated 
by country people, is a valuable asset of rural life. Contact with 
nature includes the beauties of the landscape, the friendships of 
animals and birds, the surprises of woodland valleys and rushing 
streams. Also, the spectacular demonstrations of nature's powers 
in the storm offer a thrill to the robust lover of nature. 

(c) The country offers far better conditions for the devel- 
opment of family life than does the city. The country is a 
relatively safe place in which to rear children. Childhood 
in the country is not subject to many of the radical and con- 
tinuous evils of the city. 

Country home life offers a saner training for children than 
docs city home life. There is more genuine home life in the 
country than in the city. There are not the attractions false 
and otherwise to draw all members away from the home for 
such a large portion of the leisure time. All members of the 
country family, unlike the city family, have something to do. 
The boys have their regular "chores;" the girls, regular house- 
hold duties. All work together and keep the family unified. 

(d) The country has no "slums'* with their attendant pov- 
erty, overcrowding and vice. In general, the living conditions 
of country life are much better than in the city. 

(e) The greater possibility of independence is an advantage 
of the country over the city. The farmer who is subject to 
sudden weather changes, to the development of fruit pests and 
cattle plagues generally does not recognize the marked indepen- 
dence of his calling. With the development of scientific agri- 
culture, the farmer is becoming increasingly independent of cli- 
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matic changes and of insect pests. His independence of die social 
conventions and of political influence are far greater than the 
independence of the average city man. 

(f) The opportunities for scientific and intellectual devel- 
opment are generally overlooked by the fanner. Of course, the 
average farmer has little leisure for intellectual development. 
His hours have been long, his tasks heavy and when leisure time 
comes his energies are so spent that he is not in shape to carry 
on heavy reading. But many farmers by the use of scientific 
methods and of labor-saving machinery are aUe to obtain the 
leisure necessary for adding considerably to their scicntilic and 
mental training. Many of dicsc men have become leaders in 
their communities. Sudi men are hardly to be distinguished 
from the alert and progressive business man. 

(g) The country is becoming an increasingly attractive place 
in which to live. Many of the conveniences and comforts of 
city houses arc now being installed in rural homes. Machinery 
to do the regular heavier tasks is being introduced. Heating 
plants and gas or electric lifting in the house are soon to be 
common. The use of some reliable motor power is adding to 
the attractiveness of farm work. The automobile traction motor 
is sometimes used for draft purposes as plowing; for carrying 
purposes as hauling products to market; for stationary engine 
purposes such as driving the roadiincry of the farm buildings. 
With a motor to run washing madiines and wringers, chums, 
sewing madiines, and so forth, and with electricity and gas with 
which to cook and iron, mudi drudgeTy is eliminated. 

With a large use of labor-saving machinery, the fanner has 
increased time for reading and education, for recreation and 
sports. He and his wife become less of drudges and more of 
executives. 

Many farmers with the development of leisure time arc recon- 
structing thdr home grounds with an eye to beauty. A small 
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lawn with an artistic arrangement of shrubs and trees and of 
the driveway gives rise to a large amount of individual satisfac- 
tion. With the passing of the unattractive and barren features 
of the farm home there comes a wholesale appreciation of the 
deeper values of rural life. 

(h) The opportunities for community leadership are splendid 
in the average rural district. The rural school and the rural 
social organizations are greatly in need of first-class leaders who 
are country-bred and who will stay in the country. So many 
country leaders have used the country simply as a stepping-stone 
at the earliest possible moment to some city position. The oppor- 
tunities for rural leaders who are willing to stay in the rural 
field apd to transform whole communities are unlimited. 

The disadvantages of farm life will be indicated briefly.^ 
(a) A frequently mentioned disadvantage is the economic one, 
that there is not the possibility of making the extremely large 
fortunes that there is in business or industry. While it is true 
that farming does not develop millionaires, it does provide a com- 
fortable living for most of those who engage in it. There is 
no other business, says Professor Gillette, which makes as good 
a living for so great a number as farming. 

There is not the opportunity for exploitation by farmers of 
other farmers that there is for exploitation by business men of 
other men. The successful farmers generally become the better 
middle class of the country. The farm does not produce the ex- 
ploiter, the speculator, the grafter, but in general one of the most 
substantial types of people in the nation. 

(b) It is urged against the farm that there is much hard 
labor for both men and women. The day's labor extends from 
sunrise to sunset, and after sunset Frequently the work must 
be carried on under conditions of extreme heat, of extreme cold 
and of snow or rain. 

'See Gillette, supra. 
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On the other hand, it is doubtful whether the life of the 

I farmer is to be compared for severity with that of miners, of 

ailway workers, of teamsters, and of factory men, cspmally 

n steel and similar mills. It is also doubtless true that farnien 

ut in unnecessarily long hours. With the development of labor- 

Isaving niachincr>-, the hours will be shortened, the pace may be 

^slackened, and a larger leisure will be possible. 

(c) The social advantages of rural life are small compared 

vith those of city life. Much farm work is carried on by the 

I fanner working in isolation. In mining, for example, much of 

I the unbcarableness of the work is overcome by the fact that the 

I men are thrown together in their work. 

Further, in rural life, there are few common meeting places. 
I Few people pass the farm day by day. Life seems monotonous 
I and lonesome to those who love companionship or who have ever 
I lived in the city. Social gatherings are infrequent or are pos- 
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pronounced, perha];>s, the greatest of all problems of modem 
civilization. 

In the United States, in 1790, most of the population was 
rural. Only about 3 per cent of the population of that time 
lived in urban groups of 8000 or more. In 1910, 46.3 per cent 
of the people of the United States were living in urban groups 
of 2500 or more. If nearly 12,000 unincorporated towns and 
cities of less than 2500 in 1910 were included, and if the census 
figures were brought to date, it is certain that the majority of 
the people of this country are living in urban groups under urban 
conditions. In 1800, there were only five cities in the United 
States which had a population of 10,000 or more. In 1900, a 
century later, there were 447 such cities. It has also been 
pointed out that during the first decade of the present century 
the urban and semi-urban population of the United States in- 
creased five times as much as the strictly rural population.^ 

The causes of the growth of the urban communities are sev- 
eral, (a) The invention and use of labor saving devices in 
farming has made possible for one man to produce as many 
farm products today as formerly was produced by ten men. 
The application of scientific methods aild of money has made 
it possible to increase tremendously the quantity of farm prod- 
ucts. It is no longer necessary for nearly every one to raise 
his own food products. Thus, large numbers have been free 
to engage in industrial and manufacturing enterprises. 

(b) With the Industrial Revolution, the invention of ma- 
chinery, the use of steam power, the use of capital in manu- 
facturing, there has come a congregation of many people in 
cities. A manufacturing plant draws about it increasing num- 
bers of people, (c) Highly developed methods of transporta- 
tion account in part for growth of urban groups. Many cities 

'Ellwood, C. A., Sociology and Modern Social Problems, 259 ff. 
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have grown up at natural "breaks" in transportation. New 
York, for example, has developed where goods, which are being 
sent to European ports, must be transferred from land to 
water tranq>ortation. 

(d) The desire of the individual to be where the crowd is 
the largest, is an important factor in attracting people from rural 
to urban life. The city is supposed to offer superior oppor- 
tunities for sociability, recreation, and amusement (e) Other 
reasons for urban growth are educational advantages, superior 
conveniences, whidi until recently were not found in rural 
homes, and better opportunides for advancement in all lines 
of work. 

In a sociological sense, the city is "a large a^regation of 
population having a high degree of density and facility of inter- 
communication." Professor £. C. Hayes has pointed out nine 
main characteristics of urban groups.* 

(a) The dty is the center of industries, in which labor and 
capital, rather dian land (as in the rural district) are the out- 
standing features, (b) The city is the center of an unusually 
high percentage of youth and of persons in the most vigorous 
years of life. The cause is found in the fact that there is an 
endless procession of ambitious youths from the rural districts 
to city desks — to quote Professor Giddings. As a result of this 
tendency, the city is marked by an atmosphere of enterprise and 
progressiveness. (c) The dty is the center of a comparative 
lack of domesticity, as opposed to the rural community in which 
the home is the most conspicuous institution. In die dty, "mul- 
titudes live in boarding-houses, at clubs, or at hotels." In the 
dty the theater, the park, the crowded stores and streets, the 
club, and even the saloon compete with the homes of the people 

'HayM, E. C, IntrBducliBn to ike Sludf of Sodologf. Ch. V, 
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for their money, their attention, and their interest. The dty 
dweller moves from one apartment, flat, or tenement, to another, 
while the fann-dwellcr strikes deep roots in a home of bis own. 
(d) The dty is the center of the artificial as distinguidied from 
the natural. The countt7 boy is reared amid nature; the city 
boy often has not had even a stick diat has not been throu^ a 
saw-mill. The factoir laborer works not with nature but in a 
building full of machineir, making artificial products into prod- 
ucts more artificial still, (c) The dty is a center of tremendous 
stimulation and inter-stimulation. In this connection. Professor 
Ross has referred to "the high potential of the dty," Si^ts, 
sounds, and the activities of diousands bombard and stimulate 
die senses and the mind, (f) The dty is a center of extremes 
and of the most glan'ng contrasts in human life. "Here are the 
Andes of plutocratic fortune, and here are the morasses of sod- 
den poverty." Here are the men of genius, leading preachers, 
lawyers, scientists, artists, captains of industry ; and here are the 
incompetent who can hardly hold a job. Here are the pn^hets 
and the leaders of reform; and here are the professionals of 
cn'me. (g) The dty is a center of "districts," "quarters," "ghet- 
tos." Races tend to segregate, different forms of business segre- 
gate, and even vice tends to segregate. While there arc advan- 
tages in this process,"the spread of common sympathy, and under- 
standing, and social assimilation" is hindered, (h) The dty is 
a center of anonymity. "Next-door neighbors may not know 
eadi other by name." A family may live in an apartment and 
not learn the names of all the people who live on the sanw floor. 
"Namelessness" in the dty is a leading characteristic. Professor 
Hayes well expresses the hope for the development of neighbor* 
hood organization in the city, (i) The dty » a center of 
heightened dependence of each individual and household upon 
communal activities. In the dty, health, convenience, success, 
recreation, and even character itself to a degree, are dependent 
upon communal co-c^teratiMi. 
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In comparison with the country, the city ranks both favorably 
and unfavorably. In the city are important (vportunities and 
vidous disadvantages. The disadvantages may be summed up 
in the following sentences. The amount of crime is said to be 
twice as great in the urban as in the rural community. Poverty 
and pauperism are far more common in large cities than in the 
country. Illegitimate relations between the sexes is far greater 
in the dties than in the rural districts. Vice centers in the dty. 
The wear and tear upon the nervous system is tremendous in 
the dty as compared to the country. 

The land-owning groups are the great seed bed of sodety 
while the business and professional dasses are selected and trans- 
formed plants, whose flowering in wealth, learning, culture, and 
manners is the choicest product of dvilization, says Professor F. 
H. Giddings. "There is an endless procession of ambitious youth 
from rural homes to city desks," in spite of the fact that in the 
city are concentrated not only the opportunities but also the evils 
of modem life. 

Professor Giddings continues somewhat as follows: The 
country produces population, energy, and minds of freshness and 
potential power. In exchange for streams of fresh life that 
pour in upon it from the farm and village, the dty sends forth 
to every rural community and even to the isolated homestead, 
stimulating dirrents of thou^t. It quickens social impulses 
and awakens interests in rural men and women. It owes its 
greatest discoveries and immortal creations to those who have 
lived with nature and with simple folk. But the discoveries 
and creations have lifted the race only when they have been 
fashioned by die mind and charged with power from the heart 
of the multitude. 
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EXERCISES 

1. In what ways is the rural population useful to a nation? 

2. Why is there a dearth of leadership in rural communities? 

3. Which of the disadvantages of rural life are inherent, and 

which can be overcome? 

4. In what ways is the farmer's life "independent" and in 

what ways not so? 

5. Who need the better schook, rural, or urban children? 

Why? 

6. Give an original illustration which shows how migration 

makes for progressiveness. 

7. Why do inunigrants tend to go to the already over-con- 

gested population centers? 

8. "What is the underlying reason for permitting immigration 

to the United States?" 

9. Distinguish between assimilation and amalgamation of 

peoples. 

10. What are the causes of race-prejudice? 

11. What is meant by Americanization? 

12. Describe the leading characteristics of an ideal American 

citizen. 

13. Explain: Cities are "consumers of population." 
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CHAPTER XVI 
The Scientific Outlook for Social Progress 



1. Social surveys. One of the most fundamental factors 
in the diwussion of social progress is the securing of more social 
[iata. There has been a large amount of speculation concerning 
the nature of society and of social progress. But it is only in 
recent years that actual studies of social conditions and processes 
have been made in an accurate, extensive, and scientific manner. 

he United States, the Pittsburg Survey in 1907-1908 was 
the pioneer of the current social survey movement. 

iece-nieal and isolated work in collecting social data may be 
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with marked regularity. Ernst Engel, in Prussia in the middle 
of the last century, made first-hand studies, such as those show- 
ing the relation of an increase in wages to increases in expendi- 
tures of a family for food, clothing, rent, and so forth. In Eng- 
land, the studies of Charles Booth, published under the title of 
Life and Labour of the People of London, in ten volumes (1891- 
1903) has been found to be a storehouse of actual social facts. 

In the United States since the Pittsburg Survey (1907-08), 
the results of which have been published in six volumes, there 
has developed in nearly all live conmiunities demands for social 
surveys of one kind or another. There is the general survey 
which covers all of the leading social problems in a given city, 
town, or tural district The plan for such a general survey 
has been well outUned in a pamphlet by Margaret Byington, 
"What Social Workers Should Know About Their Own Com- 
munities;" and in a small volume by Carol Aronovid, The 
Social Survey. The specific problems which are included in a 
general survey may be indicated: (1) Housing, (2) Health, 
(3) Recreation, (4) Industrial Problems, (5) The Inunigrant, 
(6) Schools, (7) Churches, (8) Delinquency, (9) Crime, 
(10) Social Welfare Agencies. 

Special sodal surveys are usually confined to some one specific 
problem. The literature on the subject of social surveys is 
divided into two classes : ( 1 ) manuals, explaining how to con- 
duct surveys; and (2) the results of actual surveys. A selected 
bibliography given by Mr. C. Aronovici covers thirty-six printed 
pages, which shows that the literature of the subject has grown 
rapidly. The Russell Sage Foundation has established a regular 
department for conducting surveys. 

Social surveys are made for the same general purpose that a 
business house takes an inventory at stated intervals. In the 
latter cases, factors leading to losses can be discovered and pre- 
vented, and factors leading to gains can be noted and emphasized. 
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In much the same way a community can discover its disintegrat- 
ing factors and work out plans of prevention and can find out 
how to increase the efficiency of the operation of its constructive 
factors. More important still, upon the basis of extensive social 
data, sound and far-reaching programs of social advance can 
be determined. 

2. Social telesis. Upon the basis of adequate working 
facts, any community which is sufficiently interested to do so, 
may enter upon a definite program of directing its own purposes 
toward hi^ ends. Social telesis refers to the process wheret^ 
groups can accelerate their own development and even direct 
it toward perfea social adjustments. 

Complete participation of every individual in effective, cogni- 
tive and volitional ways in the Hit of the group is another way 
of expressing the goal of sodal telesis. The goal of social prep- 
ress may be stated briefly as being a normal society. 

Enough data are already available for the definition of what 
may be considered a normal society. Decades or centuries hence 
the ideal may change. (1) Of the essential conditions for a nor- 
mal human society, natural resources and their proper use may be 
mentioned first. Natural resources are necessary, must be con- 
served, and utilized for the benefit, not of a few, but for all. 
(2) A sound physical heredity may next be named. Degenerate 
ofikpring of feeble-minded or alcoholic parents come into die 
world, with a just grievance against sodety. Every diild should 
be well-bom. 

(3) An environment favorable to health is a dtird essential. 
Bad housing, lack of sanitation, bacterial diseases should not be 
allowed to increase. Disintegrating amusements and the nerve- 
wrecking pace of the large city are other phases of an abnormal 
environment. (4) Sound family life and protected childhood 
are closely related factors in a normal society. It is hard to see 
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what can sdequatdy take die place of wholesome family rela- 
tions. Children should be protected from neglect fay parents 
and in orphanages, from actual mistreatment and cruelty by 
parents or institutions. They need to be safeguarded from ex- 
ploitation by employment for wages in the years of childhood 
and early adolescence. They need all of the opportunities for 
normal development. 

(5) (a) A prolonged working period for both men and 
women is to be emphasized. T^e conditions of industry should 
be 30 guarded that workers shall not be worn out and thrown 
upon the scrap heap in middle life, (b) Some general system 
of insurance against all of the ordinary contingencies which now 
cause dependence or sudden lowering of the standard of living 
is needed. Such a system would include compulsory insurance 
against death, old age, accident, sickness. (6) There should 
also be included in the list of essentials a standard of living, 
high enough to insure full nourishment, reasonable recreation, 
adequate protection from cold, heat, rain, darkness, overcrowd- 
ing, indecency. For a family of five in a large city in the United 
States, a minimum income of $900 or $1000 is necessary. 

(7) Instead of a prevailing attitude of "What can I get out 
of the government," a general attitude of "What can I do for 
the government," may be considered as normal. (8) There 
must also be ethical standards which apply not only to the indi- 
vidual's immediate group of friends but to large units, even to 
human society itself. (9) A widespread and thorough-going 
Vprcciation of music, painting, sculpture, poetry, and the other 
Ane arts is needed. 

( 10) A normal society would have a system of education with 
vocational training (industrial, commercial, dooMStic), but which 
would train first of all for good parenthood, gMd citizenship, 
and an active social attitude. (II) Prevention of pauperism and 
criminality would be worked out scientifkatly. There would be 
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ijrvtloped a scientific system for helping individuals and fanuiics 
tu make new adjustments. The pauper classes would be elim- 
inated in a society economically prosperous. Delinquency and 
criminality and arti-socia! attitudes would be overcome by ^w- 
cific training. A normal society would be so organized that 
every individual might and would panicipate to the fullest ex- 
tent In all of the activities of the group and develop a complete 
social attitude. 

(12) The last condition to be mentioned for a normal society 
Is a tjpe of religion which allows for the finest development of 
the highest spiritual self of the individual. As the true spiritual 
self is higher than the social self, so provision must be made for 
the operation of religious influences. Even in a growing sociefj' 
there must be the expanding, elevating, and purifying influence 
of religion. 
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In addition to the accurate studies which hare been made in 
the physical world of matter, recent decades have witnessed pro- 
foundly far-reaching studies of the facts and phenomena of the 
world of living things. Upon the basis of known physical laws, 
it has been possible to apply scientific methods in the field of 
organic activities. Facts concerning plant life have been studied 
under the heading of botany, and concerning animal life under 
the name of zoology. Facts and principles from the studies 
which have been made in the several organic fields have been 
worked over and formulated into the general science of biology, 
or the science of all living things. 

Tlie subject matter of the biological sciences is more complex 
than that of the physical sciences, partly because it is based both 
directly and indirectly upon physical facts and laws (which the 
physical sciences themselves have not yet adequately described) 
and partly because it is composed specifically of non-mechanical, 
ever-changing, and often rapid-changing and living forms. 

Biological luiowledge has enabled man to dcvel<^ modified 
forms of plant and animal life which are exceedingly useful. 
It has given man a certain dominance over the ills which attack 
living beings, especially over many of those ills which destroy 
human life. 

During the last part of the nineteenth century, certain groups 
of scholars have concentrated attention upon a complex phase 
of living phenomena, namely, the psychical side of life, or upon 
the study of the human mind in the broad sense of that term. 
The psychological sciences are based directly upon biological 
facts and laws, and indirectly upon the laws of the physical 
world. Their subject-matter, moreover, is difficult to study be- 
cause it is spiritual, intangible, and not visible to the senses. 
Nevertheless, ^Mcific scientific progress has been made and in- 
creasing advantages are being gained from the application of 
psychological principles to the methods of teaching and to edu- 
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cational processes, to industrial cHiciency, to the problems of 
delinquency and abnormal phases of mental life. 

Still more recently, the highest and most complex phase of 
human life, namely, human association, is being scientilicallj 
studied. The living of human beings in groups is the subject 
matter of tlie social sciences. In this connection the study of 
the family as the fundamental social group is essential. Activities 
in belialf of sound hygienic conditions both individual and public 
are bfing given scientific attention. The economic activities and 
interstimulations of human beings arc receiving attention under 
the title of political economy, or economics. The study of the 
governing activities of human beings living in groups is known 
as political science. The study of the conduct activities of asso- 
ciating individuals is known as the science of ethics. The 
esthetic interests and the efforts of man to satisfy these interests 
hns been called the science of esthetics. Ways and means of 
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standpoint of economic activities primarily, or from the view- 
point of political activities primarily, or from any of the other 
social science viewpoints primarily does not give a balanced 
view. It is also necessary to consider genetic, hygienic, recreat- 
ive, economic, political, ethical, esthetic, educational, religious, 
and purely associational activities from the standpoint of human 
society itself, or better, from the standpoint of social welfare and 
social progress. It is this measuring of genetic, hygienic, recre- 
ative, economic, political, ethical, esthetic, educational, religious, 
and associational activities by standards of social progress which 
constitutes the work of the general science of sociology. 

Thorough-going studies in the field of social science rest upon 
psychological, biological, and even upon physical laws. Social 
science studies, hence, are by nature complex. It is not surprising 
that the general social science, namely, sociology, has been de- 
scribed by Lester F. Ward as the cap-sheaf and the crown of 
any true classification of the sciences, or that it has been referred 
to by the same sociologist, as the last and highest landing upon 
the staircase of knowledge. 

As a result of sociological study, it is becoming more and more 
possible for human groups to direct their own development. It 
is decreasingly necessary for human societies to grope hither and 
thither in the dark, to advance and then to retrograde in alter- 
nate fashion. 

Large bodies of sociological facts are already available. Social 
surveys of one type and another, of communities both small and 
large, are enabling these communities to take inventories of diem- 
selves, to eliminate disintegrating factors, to map out constructive 
programs of advance, and to hew close to these programs. In- 
creasing thought is being given to the meaning of social facts 
and of social tendencies and to the working out of the true 
nature of social progress and how it may be furthered. 
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4. The development of social thought. Social tbougtit 
or thinking about the nature of society and of the social processes 
begins properly with Auguste Comte, the French social philos- 
opher who lived during the first half of the last century. Pre- 
ceding Comte, the thinking about society and social processes 
was of a general nature. The Hebrew prophets expressed them- 
selves in emphatic terms about certain social evils. Plato in 
The Republic pointed out what he considered to be the essential 
nature of an ideal society. Aristotle in the Politics indicated 
in a pragmatic way what may be called sociological principles. 
The Romans made no special contribution to social thought. 
The Viopifi of Sir Thomas More is a classic picture of an ideal 
human societj'. While generally discredited as fanciful, it shows, 
however, that More was a shrewd student of society. Orfier 
names might be mentioned, such as Machiavelli, Hobbes, Vico, 
Adam Smith, Montesquieu, Rousseau, who contributed in some 
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in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Schaffle compared 
society to the psychic nature of an organism. John Stuart 
Mackenzie pointed out that society is not like an organism so 
much as it is organic in certain aspects. 

There have been other theories of the nature of society, such 
as the ''social contract" theory as developed by Rousseau, the 
social "contact" idea of De Greef, the group conflict ideas of 
Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer. Durkheim has enlarged the idea 
of the division of labor in society and pointed out how subdivided 
social interests find it necessary to co-operate in order to advance. 
Simmel has developed the idea of group differentiation, and of 
group subordination to controlling ideals. 

The renaissance of psychology in the latter part of the last 
century has resulted in psychological interpretations of social 
relationships. Gabriel Tarde has written the best known 
treatises of problems in this field. The Laws of Imitation has 
had a wide influence. Tarde has gone, however, to the extreme 
in giving his attention to imitation as the fimdamental factor 
in social life. Upon the basis of Tarde's work. Professor E. A. 
Ross has made original contributions to the understanding of 
psycho-social processes. The heavy style of Thorstein Veblen 
should not hinder the student from reading such books as The 
Theory of the Leisure Class and The Instinct of Worjtmanship, 
in which are incisive analyses of social motives and economic 
influences. 

Before the names of other contemporary writers are men- 
tioned, the work and contributions of Lester F. Ward should 
be discussed briefly. Ward has been called the dean of American 
sociology. Attention was first attracted to him in 1883 when his 
Dynamic Sociology was published. Since then he has written 
The Psychic Factors in Civilization, Pure Sociology and Applied 
Sociology. He pointed out that social evolution is essentially 
a psychical process, that the leading social forces are human de- 
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that the leading directive infiuences arc intellectual 

Bactors. Upon the basis of non-conscious development of human 
Bocicty, Ward worked out a system which culminates in "social 

Itelesis" or purposeful social activity, 

PVanldin H. Giddings published The Principles of Sociologf 
I 1 8%, in which he centered his thought about the fundamental 
loncrption of "consciousness of Icind." The recognition of kin- 
ed impulses and activities on the part of individuals has 
suited in both differentiation and integration — through which 
ocess society has advanced. In his Inductive Sociology and his 
'adings in Dacriplive and Historical Sociology, Professor Gid- 
i\ne^ has developed and modified his earlier ideas. 

rofcssor A. W. Smail in the General Sociology, has contrib- 
liited to sociological thought diiefly along the "conflict" and the 
' theories of Ratzenhofer. As editor- in -charge of the 
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nals and many others are playing a leading role in the develop- 
ment of contemporary sodal thought. 

5. The sociological point of view. The sociological point 
of view is one of the leading results of sociological study. By 
such a point of view is meant the attitude of giving equal con- 
sideration to both sides of a social problem. To do so is com- 
paratively easy when one is simply an impartial observer and is 
not closely connected in his interests with either side of the prob- 
lem under consideration. But when one's interests are wrapped 
up in one side of a struggle, it is often and naturally difficult 
for him to put himself impartially in the place of the opposition. 

The sociological point of view means the considering of every 
question from the standpoint of the welfare of society. It is 
often difficult to know how to apply the principle of social wel- 
fare. At least a broad vision and careful training is necessary 
in order to consider a question from the viewpoint just indicated. 
John Galsworthy in Strife has shown how bitter struggles be- 
tween capital and labor are perpetuated because neither side is 
broad-minded enough to perceive the point of view and problems 
of the opposing side. When each side through suffering reaches 
a point where with unbiased eyes it can see the other's position, 
misunderstanding is eliminated and conciliation and progress 
result. If both opponents in the bitter strife between capital 
and labor had a sociological point of view, each would see that 
the employer and employee have almost everything in common 
and that arbitration and conciliation are the chief roads to mutual 
success and progress. 

A person with a sociological point of view would not engage 
in any business which is destructive and socially non-productive. 
If a lawyer, he would not assist clients to violate the laws of the 
land. If a citizen, he would place his interest in the government 
ahead of his own private interests for gain. He would encourage 
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everywhere and always the human standard of values as <^ 
posed to the cash standard. It is only upon the basis of the 
sociological point of view that the welfare of mankind can be 
speedily and rationally iitcreased. 



EXERCISES 

1. Describe the Pittsburg Survey. 

2. What social problem in your community is in most urgent 

need of being surveyed ? 

3. Why have not "slums" been abolished — since they have 

been admitted on all sides as socially disastrous? 

4. Is there any way in which an animal society, such as a 

society of bees, is superior to human society? 

5. Why has sociology been one of the latest sdcnoes to de- 

velop ? 

6. Why is history a good basis for the study of sociology ? 

7. Why is biology an important foundation for sociological 

study? 

8. Who was Auguste Comte ? 

9. Who was Lester F.Ward? 

10. Name Jive leading sociologists of the day, indicating the 

universities or colleges with which they are connected. 

11. In what sociological magazines have you been reading? 

12. Give an original illustration of the sociological point of 

view. 
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